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Maury's New Geographies. 


The two book series of Maury’s Geographies, consisting of the ‘‘ Elementary” and 
‘‘ Revised Manual,” have met universal favor and are now among the most successful 
and popular text-books ever published. For examination, both books will be sent pre- 


paid, on receipt of $1.50. 
MAURY’'S 
Revised Physical Geography. 


A book of uneqnaled interest and popularity. To be found in Libraries and best 
Schools in every section of the country. Specimens, $1.20. 


Clarendon Dictionary. 





A favorite. Gives words in current use. Pronunciation made easy by phonetic 
ware . Contains words of recent introduction. Handy; easy to consult; and of 
highest authority. Specimens, 45 cents. 


Easy Algebra. 
This is a little work by Prof. C.S. VENEABLE, of the University of Virginia. It is the 
most popular and useful p mathematical work issued for a long time. os 


rimary 
commend it for being what they want, and all they want of algebra in a majority o! 
schools. Specimens, 60 cents. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should bein every school. The set.con- 
sists of eight maps from 26 x 34 to 30x 48 in size, and very convenient. Nothing better in 
their line. Furnished at the low price of $10.00 a set. 


Send name for circulars and price-lists. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 





Acme Stationery and Paper Co.'s 
NEW GOODS. 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


With four Illuminated Lithographed Covers, at 5 cents and 10 cents, 
PURITAN WRITING TABLETS. 


With Lithographed picture of YACHT PURITAN on the covers. 


Commercial, Packet and Letter sizes, at 15c., 18c., 30c., 


COMPOSITION AND EXERCISE BOOKS. 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


AGME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0., 


146, 148 & 150 Centre Street, 
NEW YORK. 











CHAMBER OF THE BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS rirst e2cTion. 


At a meeting of this Board, held the 


AND WHEREAS, The books known as 
- above date, the following Preamble and|§winton’s Readers, 
Resolution was UNANIMOUSLY adopted:| §winton’s Geographies, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25, 1886. 
RESOLVED, That the Principals and 

Teachers of this Section be instructed to 

use the said books in all the grades to 


WHEREAS, We deem it of the utmost| §mith’s Physio ogy one Hygiene, | which they apply, from this date. By 


importance to the welfare of the scholars,|$pencerian Cop 


that the system of education should be uni-|are all highly endo 
form in the various schools of this Section. 





Board of Education ; therefore, 


order of the Board. 
JOHN H. PETERSON, Secrerary. 
These bouks are published by 


ooks, etc. 
by the Philadelphia 
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A Book That Every Teacher Should Have. 
The Teachers’ Manual r 
of the Normal Music Course, 
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By Joun W. Turts and H. EB. Horr. . y | and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
Price to Teachers, 40 Cents. R ; SERIES OF SIC READERS - mailed free to any teacher 
eae — yx quttines ond : peqsente, a and JOHN W. TUFTS AK H. E. HOLT ~ on application. 
igently, a plan ry enterprising ——e 
coo ee LY sont postbald ews WILLIAM WARESCO., BAKER & TAYLOR, 5,4. MAXWELL &©O. EDGAR 0. SILVER, General Agent. 
teacher on pt of price. Boston. New Yor«. CHICAGO. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston, Maas. 








“They will save teachers much hard work.”—N. E. Journal of Education. 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 











In five packets of twenty cards each. A carefully graded series of Composition Cards intended to help y eee observe carefully, think 


clearly, and write fluently. Handsomely illustrated. By HarLan H. BaLLarD, Principal of Lenox 


cademy, Lenox, Mass. 


Each Card deals with a type of Composition, and suggests the method of treating all similar subjects, and in most cases from six to 
twelve other subjects are appended for further practice. Among the varieties of composition thus developed are, Paraphrase, Mem- 


ory-writing, Invention, History, sSio 
ie n of Objects, Description of 


Growth of a Plant,” ‘‘ The Life 


phy, Autobiography, Story-telling, Discussion, Writing from Pictures, Analysis, Criticism, De- 

° ctures, Description of Scenery, Description of Processes, and many more. 

pecial attention has a to the recording of observations from Nature, as in the cards on “ A Piece of Quartz,” “ The 
a Butterfly,” etc. Packets 1 and 2 are suitable for Primary and lower Grammar Schools, 3 for inter- 


mediate and upper Grammar School grades, and 4 and 5 for upper grade Grammar and High Schools. You will find them just what 


you have been waiting for. 
“<3 5 pate hands of 


lines of natural interest in the child 


teacher for trial, but | have no hesitation 
SDERSON of kulwa 
” Crry Surr. ANDERSON of 


CRA . ELE R RECI 

A chosen collection of Recitations printed separate cards. Edited by Miss M. T. packet 
Craven and Mis Ak Deen ot Nee ee - Wy * 

The series consists of three grades, or packets, one each for Primary, Intermediate, and Ad- The advantage 


THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 21 University Place, New York. 


Introduction and examination price, 24 cts. per packet ; $1.20 for the series. 


method —the matter |s selected and arranged, and in ordinary hands they are 


TION. 

Each contains ix Sort. inated a0 fehows: Twelve cards cuitable for Holidape, 
_ thd gels of & Mtaeilanco ae Ch of buying such material in book form is 
apparent. Pris, post madd neh mashot ef 38 corde 30 conta; Bertes, $1.00. 
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Musical. far sounding « h'ghly satisfac- 
tory Bells tor Schools, Ohutchenete. 


MENEELY & CO. | Hea 
WEST TROY, N, Y¥. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 


CuImes ame Pears for CHURCHES 
ane = TE ©, Send for and Cats 
logue. Address, H. ANE &CoO 


Mention this paper. timore, ¥4 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Coppey and Tin for Chure’ 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 
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Importerand Manufacturer of 
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A very large stock of first-class Apparatus J sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


NEW YORK, 





FOR TEACHERS OF GRADED 


AUG. tith TO AUC. 27th, INCLUSIVE. 


CLENS FALLS TRAINING CLASS 


AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 





PRIMARY WORK. 
Mrs. ban BALDWIN. f 
a q aas., NOW O, 
Garmantoon, Pa. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
DRAWING. 
Pror. H. P. SMITH, 
Supt. of Drawing in Brooklyn Schools, 


Tuition for above co $5.00. 
Tuition for each, $5 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


Falls, N. Y. | 


INTERMEDIATE and GRAMMAR WORK. 
Formerly of Quincy, Mass., now of Boston, Mass. 


urse, Special classes in 
00. Excellent board from $3. ity to $4.00. 


Miss KATE RAYCROFT. 


ELOCUTION. 
1s SS SWAYZE, Formerly Instructor 
in Vassar College, now of New York. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
W. J. BALLARD. 

Principal Jamaica (N. Y.) Public Schools. 
Dra and Elocution, A 2 om Aug. 27. 
roe Send for large circ pe - 


W. Je BALLARD, 


Jamaica, Queens Co., N. Y. 





ee ere TEACHERS. 
in Early E 
Music. L 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


At Ambherst College, 
TENTH SESSION. July Sth to August Gth. 


Amherst, Mass. 


Instruction given in Nine Languag‘s, also | Cuticu 
lish, The Philosophy of Syntax, Chemistry, Mathematics, Art and 
ATION one of the most beautiful and healthful in New England. 

For Programmes, address P.:of. W.L. MONTAGUE, Tanker st, Mass. 





THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and BURLINGTON to QSWEGO, N, Y.! 





JULY 12 to AUCUST 20. 


The Programme of the Eleventh Session of the College will be ready on March 5,and sent to 
applicants by DR. L. SAU VEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 
For Rooms and Board, address, MR. A. C. MATTOON, Gee ego, N. Y. 
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There are many practical questions 
arising that can only be answered by those 
who have “learned by doing,” to answer 
them. We shall propose some of these 
questions to our readers from time to time, 
and desire them to send in answers, 
briefly and pointedly written. Do not write 
on postal cards or mix the answers with 
other matter. Write only on one side of 
the paper. Only those should answer who 
have actually had experience: we do not 
ask for theorizing. The question for this 
month is “ What Means Have You Found 
Efficacious To Interest Parents?” 





Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul ! 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past, 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, © 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresisting sea. 





(THE capacity of children for doing has never yet 

been thoroughly tested; but the more it is tes- 
ted, the more is found that they can do. The aver- 
age man has little faith in the small boy, and less in 
the small girl. Work in the recent Industrial Ex- 
hibition in this city, showed that children from six 
to eleven can execute even comic drawings quite as 
entertaining both in style and humor as those found 
in many comic weeklies. The ordinary school-man of 
the old school cannot believe that these were their 
own unaided work, but they certainly were. In the 
exhibition referred to could have been seen the most 
delicate embroidery and doll-clothes exquisitely 
made; beautifully executed mechanical, architectur- 
al, and working drawings; excellent modelings, 
carvings, and tool-work of various other kinds, 
type-setting and printing by both boys and girls. 
The exhibition fully proves the wonderful capacity 
of children to grow most rapidly if they are educat- 
ed along the line of their activities. 





T would be easier to destroy the strongest fort 
ever built than overcome prejudice by argu- 
ment. Argument implies the existence of reason, 
but there is no reason in prejudice. The spirit in a 
horse that makes him balky, in man makes him 
stubborn. It is a brutish faculty, and so we call it 
mulishness. Prejudice is the mother of cruelty. 
The recent murder of unoffending Chinamen, simply 
because they were Chinamen, is an illustration of 
this fact. The pages of history are filled with such 
instances, and in each case the cause is the same— 
prejudice. There are many species, but the genus 
is the same. Inherited prejudice shows itself in 
children in unreasonable stubbornness 





QTUBBORNNESS in children is often intensified by 

exciting mental influences. It can generally 
be cured by being let alone. A balky horse and a 
stubborn child are mentally under the same excite- 
ment. It has long ago been decided that punish- 
ment cannot cure a horse’s disposition ; it certainly 
cannot a child’s. Stubbornness and silence go to- 
gether. A talkative child is seldom sullen. A good 
antidote for stubbornness is to get the child to talk 
about something altogether foreign to the subject 
uppermost in his mind at that time. 





‘TEACHERS are often troubled to know how to 
manage unreasonable opposition. It can be 
done in two ways: First, by silence, and second, by 
setting in motion something that people can talk 
about. Talking about a difficulty adds fuel to 
fire. Those who are the farthest from the right will 
talk the loudest. It is necessary, else they could not 
be heard. Those who are injured cannot become 
less so by talking about it; at least, it is certain the 
right can never be talked into people. It is the life 
that carries the argument with it, not words. A 
sermon, however eloquent, is a poor, weak, miser- 
able thing, without a life behind it. A very poor 
sermon, backed up by a very good life, is infinitely 
more effective than a very good sermon with a 
background of a poor example. Teachers! Live 
down your troubles! Don’t try to talk them down! 
You will be sure to fail. 





(THE enemies of industrial education say that 

‘‘making things” is not education. ‘A child 
can learn to make thermometers, match-boxes, ink- 
stand holders, and a hundred and fifty other things 
and not be getting an education by means of it.” 
What is an education? Making pupils learn the 
technical answers in geography! Learning to analyze 
a ‘‘complex-compound-restrictive-adverbial clause ¢” 
Committing to memory the names in full of all the 
Presidents of the United States? This is not the 
way.an education is gotten. All the items men- 
tioned may at some time become a part of the 





properly or improperly is not here discussed; but 
one thing is certain, there is no education without 
doing something. We do not say with the hands, 
but doing by means of the eyes, ears, or feeling. 
Education by doing means that there is no possible 
way for the mind to grow without the activity of 
one or more of the senses; and there is no possible 
way of knowing that knowledge is there without 
the activity of the same senses. This process of 
training the mind is education by doing. All true 
education has been the same since man wag created 
and when we emphasize education by doing, we are 
only bringing to the front a principle that has no 
been recognized by the great majority of teachers. 
Industrial education is education in the best, 
truest, most complete meaning of that word. 





A FRIEND from Albany writes us: ‘‘ How is 
this? In the Journa of April 10, you quote 
the Christian-at-Work as saying: ‘The $70,000,000 
surplus which this bill (the Blair Bill) draws upon 
is pure fiction. There is no surplus in the United 
States Treasury whatever.’ Does not the editor of 
the Christian-at-Work know what he is talking 
about? The Current of Chicago of the same date 
says on page 225, ‘ There are in the Treasury near- 
ly $300,000,000 of surplus. The exact amount is 
$285,766,682.00.’ Which of these papers is telling 
the truth? It is poor business to belittle the work 
teachers are doing all over the country.” M. 
It ‘s poor policy for any paper, political, Christian, 
or educational, to oppose state aid to education. 
There is no state in the Union that has not been 
largely aided by the general government. It has 
been the settled policy of Congress for many years 
to grant money, or, which is the same thing, lands, 
to the various states. In view of this fact, it is re- 
markably inconsistent for anybody to oppose the 
granting of aid to education in states where it is so 
imperatively needed. Truth and justice ought to 
be the stability of our times. 





PINIONS differ. The other day Bishop Bow- 
man of the Methodist church, during an ad- 
dress on the conflict between labor and capital said: 


“‘ And I don’t want to be taken as defending Jay 
Gould. I would like to see some one take him by 
the neck and kick him through New York, as long 
as he wasn’t killed.” 


The same day a letter was printed from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Publishing House, addressed to Jay 
Gould, in which the secretary of that institution 
said : 

“I feel constrained to write you my congratula- 
tions for the stand you have taken against the 
would-be despotism of the secret banditi known as 
the Knights of Labor. Unless the growing power 
of these secret combinations are some way broken 
our country is ruined and its business enterprises 
destroyed. I thought that it might be a source of 
encouragement to you to know that there is sym- 
pathy for you under the assaults made upon your 
name and property by the secret works of dark- 
ness.” 


Opinions differ, and methods of expressing them 
differ also. 





N opinion should be as sacred as character. It 

is very common to hear the expression, 

“It is my opinion,” etc., unguardedly expressed. 
In this way much injury is done. When a teacher 
says before his school, ‘‘My opinion is,” etc., it 
should be received as the people receive the de- 
cisions of the supreme court. A teacher in whom 
the pupils believe has a power that cannot be cal- 
culated. From him goes a force that wilil last t» 
the end of his pupils’ lives. Confidence in a teacher 
comes from a conviction of his thorough honesty, 
not only in money matters, but in his opinions. 
When it is said in a school, ‘‘I know it is so, for my 
teacher said it was,” it may be concluded that in 





means by which the mind is disciplined, whether 


that teacher is the very best element of strength. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Much has been written against examinations that 
ought to heve been said against the methods used in 
them. Examinations are good. They have always been 
good ever since Adam commenced to examine and name 
the animals, as he was commanded. 

Technical examinations are good when it becomes ne- 
cessary for the public good to ascertain how much a 
certain individual knows. Ministers, doctors, and lawyers 
have always submitted to them on entrance into their 
professions, and, if we had a profession of teaching, it 
would be necessary on entering it to require a thorough 


and searching inspection. 


Technical examinations in our graded schools are ne- 
cessary. Without them the whole system would fall to 
the ground. We firmly believe the system is bad, and 
therefore the examinations are bad, but as tests of pro- 
motions, according to constituted authority they are un- 
avoidable. 

A school examination should be primarily a test of 
mental power. The question, ‘‘How much does this 
child know ?” is far beneath the question, ‘‘ How much 
mental power has this scholar?’ An examination that 
tests mind strength is excellent, A school is a child- 
garden. Its students are under a process of culture. 
As a gardener examines how each plant is growing, and 
decides as to the treatment each should receive, so 
should the teacher go through his school. He examines 
his pupils as the gardener examines his plants. 

Pupils should never dread an examination. Fear is 
evidence of weakness. There should be no cheating on 
ap examination, for it should be so conducted that there 
would be no temptation to cheat. When any examina- 
tion is so conducted that deception is suggested as a 
means of getting through with it, it has the element of 
worthlessness. 

Their frequency, special ways of conducting them, their 
method, as written or oral, public or private, must be 
left to the individual judgment of the teacher, an the 
circumstances with which he is surrounded. It may be 
concluded that any examination that tests and promotes 
mental growth and is conducted according to normal 
laws of human nature, is good, and any examination 
that does not do these things is bad. 





THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOL. 





GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

Just how to spend a summer vacation wisely is a 
problem somewhat difficult to solve. Some attempt its 
solution by two months of absolute mental and physical 
idleness, others by five or six weeks of close, hard study 
at some summer school, Neither solution is a good 
one. Absolute rest is needed and should be had, but 
not two months of absolute idleness ; mental employ- 
ment is good, but not six weeks of hard study. Two 
months of freedom from care and responsibility is not 
too much, but the change from absolute idleness to the 
hard and trying work of opening school is too great. 
The teacher that givesa part of the last two or three 
weeks of her vacation to fitting herself for school work 
will be better able to begin that work than one who has 
mentally hybernated for two months and then tries to 
wake up all at once. 

It was with this belief that a Training Class was or- 
ganized at Glens Falls last year. Its success warrants 
holding another session this year. The course is ex- 
tended and two instructors added. Various minor 
changes, suggested by last year’s experience, have been 
made. The class will be organized Wednesday instead 
of Monday. The session will be thirteen days instead of 
ten. There will be a special class in drawing, snd one 
in elocution, each continuing four weeks. There will 
be but one session a day, probably from eight to twelve. 
This arrangement will give work enough, but not too 
much. So far as the course goes it is arranged to meet 
the wants of all classes of teachers, especially teachers 
of the smaller schools, of which there are so many, 

The primary object of this class is to give a course of 
lessons upon teaching particularly adapted to the wants 
of primary, grammar, and ungraded schools. Particular 
attention is paid to primary and ungraded work. Each 
teacher gives from one to three lessons before the 
whole class, also from one to two lessons to such as wish 
to pay special attention to particular branches. Each 


teacher will use classesof children to illustrate methods | ing. 


given. The work of this class will begin Aug. 12, and close 
Aug. 28. Tuition in all the branches, including primary, 
intermediate, and grammar methods, drawing, elocu- 
tion physical trainiog, and experimental natural sci- 
ences, $5.00, 


Last year a wish was expressed for a course in 
drawing. The class will be under the instruction of 
Prof. H. P. Smith, of Brooklyn. He will give two 
lessons a day to the general class. A special class in 
drawing will also be formed, beginning work on Aug. 
1, and closing on Aug. 28. Teachers entering this 
class will receive a thorough course ; especial attention 
being paid to industrial drawing. 

A wish last year was also expressed for a teacher in 
elocution. Miss Minnie Swayze, of New York, has been 
engaged. She will give two lessons a day to the general 
class. A special class in elocution will also be formed, be- 
ginning work on Aug. 1, and closing on Aug. 28. This 
is an opportunity to secure elocutionary instruction of 
the highest order, rarely offered. 

Supt. Sherman Williams has paid particular attention 
to teaching natural science, by getting the pupils to do 
the experimenting and observing. He will show what 
interesting and instructive experiments can be given 
with the simplest apparatus. 

Mr. Ballard has had long experience in physical train- 
ing, having in his school one of the very few gymnasiums 
found in a public school in this country. He does not 
believe in helter-skelter exercise. This branch of edu- 
cation is yearly being more and more recognized as 
important ; 1t, however, needs system and thoroughness 
quite as much as does any other branch. These he en- 
deavors to reach. 

Mrs. Baldwin and Miss Raycraft, teachers respectively 
of primary and intermediate and grammar methods, 
weve trained by Col. Parker, and taught with him in 
Quincy. Hecommends thew bighly. 

Lectures will be given upon practical questions of 
every-day school life. The aim is to help those that are 
honestly seeking for help; those that half suspect that 
there isn’t much for them to learn are not wanted at 
Glens Falls. 

Another point has been kept in view. Giving teach- 
ers an opportunity to spend a vacation of from two to 
four weeks, profitably, pleasantly, and cheaply. It has 
been indicated how they can spend it profitably. The 
person that cannot spend a few weeks pleasantly in the 
beautiful village of Glens Falls, with its river, falls, 
great saw mills, marble quarries, terra-cotta works— 
that cannot find interest in such historical places as 
Fort Edward, Lake George, Fort Ticonderoga, and Lake 
Champlain, all within easy access, must be a curious 
person. 

That it can be spent cheaply is evident from the 
fact that excellent board can be had for $4.00 a week ; 
good, for $3.50; fair, for $8.00. A carriage that will 
carry s?x can be hired for an afternoon for $3.00. Par- 
ties are easily made up to drive ten or fifteen miles and 
back, for fifty cents each. There will be an excursion 
from Glens Falls around Lake George, for less than 
$1.50. As a matter of fact, a teacher can spend a 
month in Glens Falls, take all three courses, which she 
would be very foolish to do, at a cost less than that paid 
for board alone at many places not half so beautiful or 
interesting. 

The course of lessons in drawing, by Mr. H. P. Smith, 
Head Drawing Teacher in the public schools of Brook- 
lyn, will be specially adapted to assist teachers in pub- 
lic school work. Instruction will be given in methods 
of teaching drawing in all the different grades. 

I, DRAWING IN PRIMARY CLASSES. What to teach, and 
how it may best be taught. Methods of teaching in 
primary grades will not only be fully explained, but 
practical illustrations will be given with a class of 
children, in the presence of the teachers’ class, apply- 
ing the methods presented. 

II. DRAWING IN INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED GRADES. 
Instruction will be given in both free-hand and geo- 
metrical construction, analysis of plant-forms, and 
principles of ornament. 

In Dictation Drawing. 

In Blackboard Drawing. 

In the principles of Elementary Design. 
In drawing from objects. 


(a) Representing their exact form from act- 
ual measurements—geometric views ; 
(b) representing their apparent form—per- 
spective views. 
The object of these lessons will be two-fold— 
1st. To teach the actual steps in elementary draw- 


2d. To instruct in methods of teaching the same to 
others. 








A PETITION is — in Massachusetts in 
favor of a law the duty of ey tn pet 
ers to teach their be kind to lower animals, 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Lake Worth is on the south-eastern coast of Florida ; 
it is twenty-three miles in length and averages a mile in 
width. A strip of land about half « mile in width 
separates it from the ocean. On this Iam at present 
domiciled, at the ‘‘ Cocoanut-House.” The entire aspect 
here is quite tropical. The latitude is twenty-six degrees. 
The temperature is about like that of our June days in 
New York. I can sit all day out of doors. The orange, 
lemon, lime pawpaw, cocoanut, pine apples, and guava 
flourish here. Fresh vegetables, such as beets, onions, 
potatoes, tomatoes, turnips, are da‘ly on the table. It 1s 
too late for oranges, but the lime, pawpaw, and cocoa- 
nut are on the trees. The oleander and hibiscus are in 
full bloom. 

The route was by way of Jacksonville, to Enter- 
prise on the St. John’s, then to Titusville on Indian 
river, and by steamer to Rocklodge, on the same river, 
a distance of twenty miles, thence to Jupiter inlet by 
sail boat, about one hundred miles, and by stage, 
nine milesto the head of Lake Worth, thence by sail- 
boat six miles to this point. While at Jacksonville the 
thermometer touched thirty-four degrees one night. The 
orange trees showed the effect of the severe cold of 
January 10. The cold snap was a universal theme. Few 
places but were found to be above the frost line on that 
severe trial. The effect on the oranges has been very 
hurtful; I have seen many trees loaded with yellow 
fruit that proved worthless on trial. On account of 
these severe cold snaps it is yet undecided how far north 
oranges can be grown with profit. 

I have met with many northern men since I have been 
here. lIll-health is the usual cause of the change of 
home, For many troubles Florida is a good resort. But 
where in Florida? This section is hard to reach at pre- 
sent, but for all who are not prohibited from breathing 
salt air it is as good as any place in the state. The diet 
is quite good ; no fresh meat, but plenty of fish, oysters, 
and fresh vegetables. The prices are about $7 per week 
at the houses ; on Indian River from $10 to $12. 

This part of the state is said to be the only portion in 
which cocoanuts can be successfully grown. Messrs. 
Osborn & Fields, from New Jersey, are planting nuts ex- 
tensively. This is the third year of the effort, and at the 
end of the season they expect to have 300,000 nuts planted; 
108 are puton an acre. As the land costs but $1.25 per 
acre, and as each acre will yield in a few years from $10 
to $20 worth of nuts there is quite a profit preparing for 
them. 

A teacher has located on the lake and planted pine 
apples. I visited his rural home and saw the beginning 
he had made. Iam not prepared to advise any teacher 
to attempt to make money here in Florida by raising any 
crop, as I believe he would not be successful financially. 
If a man wants a mild climate, Floridais the place for 
him as far as that is concerned. If he hears of the 
fortunes made in raising oranges, bananas, pine-apples, 
&c., let him receive them with caution. Money is not 
made here in that way, except in few instances. Money 
is made by buying land cheap, living cheap, improving 
the land at little expense, planting out oranges or pine- 
apples and then selling out at an advance. I have one 
instance of a teacher that had poor health, who came 
here, took up 160 acres, lived in great privation for four 
years, in comparative comfort for five years, and sold out 
for $15,000. 

Florida has been ‘‘ boomed” of late years, not for its 
climate, but for the opportunities of making money by 
raising oranges. Those will be sadly disappointed who 
buy land at the high prices asked. There are wily 
speculators here who persuade northern men that they 
can pay $100 per acre for pine lands and make money by 
cutting down the trees, planting out oranges, and after 
six years shipping fruit to market. As no small number 
of teachers have been led to invest their hard earnings in 
Florida lands, I urge all to be very cautious. 

I was courteously met by State Supt. Russell at Jack- 
sonville and gained some insight into the school system. 
The opportunities for teachers in the state are small ; no 
one in poor health should come here expecting to get 
employment ; everything is new ; the population is com- 
posed largely of visitors from the north, and it willbe a 
number of years before things will be settled on a solid 
basis. 


To one who is only familiar with the rocks and hills of 
the north, the flatness of everything in general here is 
quite disheartening. The highest point that Florida 
reaches above sea level is probably not over 300 feet. I 
have seen no hill over 20 feet in height yet. The abund- 
ance of water is another feature. Lakes abound. Di- 
rectly west of the place where I write, are the “Ever- 
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glades,” a vast country covered with water, in many 
places so shallow that grass grows up from the bottom. 
I have just conversed with two boys who go annually 
into these regions and spend two months in hunting for 
herons, curlews, gulls, cranes, and doves. Many of the 
feathers for women’s hats are found here. 

This county of Dade contains 333 inhabitants ; its value 
on the assessor’s books is $117,000. There is only one 
school-house, and that it here at Lake Worth ; the pupils 
number ten or eleven. And yet this county is as large as 
the state of New Jersey. 

Amos M. KELLOGG. 





Sam JONEs says that if it is essential for a drummer to 
drink, and gamble, and use tobacco, he would rather be 
a third-rate dog than a first-class drummer. 





TEACHERS are not the only salaried men receiving poor 
pay. In forty-three of the Methodist churches in the 
New Haven, Conn., district, the average salary is $450. It 
is said that the lot of the wives of these ministers is 
especially hard. We do not doubt it. 





Canon Greaory, of England, says that in the three 
years from 1870 to "73, there were 141,312 crimes reported 
to the police of London, and 72,688 prisoners were appre- 
hended. But in the three years 18*2-4, 148,803 crimes were 
reported, and only 62,168 persons were arrested. Thus not 
only has the number of crimes increased, but also the 
proportion of criminals who have evaded justice. He 
concludes that mere secular education will never dimin 
ish crime, but will only make criminals more clever and 
artful. 





Dr. J. P. WiCKERSHAM’s long-looked-for book, the 
‘* History of Education in Pennsylvania,” has just ap- 
peared. Beginning with education among the earliest 
settlers, including the Dutch, Swedes, and English as 
well as under Penn and the early Friends, he records 
the growth of the schools of the Keystone State until the 
adoption of the present public school system. We fully 
agree with the Pennsylvania School Journal, that, 
“Dr. Wickersham is beyond question the most com- 
petent and best qualified man in the state to write such 
a history as this, for in all the important educational 
movements since 1852 he himself has been a leading 
actor.” 


It will be a dark day for public education when any 
persons are excluded from teaching in our public 
schools on account of race, color, religious opinions, or 
professional connections. In the French senate Mr. 
Jules Simon recently delivered a speech against the 
clause providing that the teachers of all subjects in 
public schools shall be exclusively laymen. He said his 
protest against that clause was not in the name of reli- 
gion, but in the name of liberty. It was one of the most 
universally recognized principles of the revolution, that 
all citizens were eligible for public employment. If 
such an enactment were passed it would violate the 
feelings of a large part of the French nation. He in- 
sisted that the republican party ought always to be the 
party of justice, liberty, and progress. The senate, we 
are very sorry to say, after a long discussion, agreed, by 
168 votes to 98, to the clause precluding monks and nuns 
from teaching in municipal schools. This certainly is a 
step in the wrong direction. 








It is difficult to tell where your own business ends, 
and another’s begins. The exact boundary line has never 
been surveyed. The good old maxim, “‘ Mind your own 
business,’ is gray with age and a prince among its fel- 
lows, but will somebody tell us exactly what *‘ your 
own business” is? You inform a man that his coat is 
torn, and he fires at you the old saw. ‘You visit a poor 
drunkard’s wife, ani in comes the husband, peremp- 
torily ordering you out of doors, quoting the mossback 
maxim as his authority. Youinform your minister that 
he ought to touch more on the topics of the day, and he 
looks you through in a religi us way, and thinks into 
you the time-honored saying. It is somebody's business 
if I wear an odd-colored coat, or if I wear none at all. 
I cannot regulate the length of my back hair without 
breaking this old-fashioned commandment. If the 
dress of a wild Indian suits my taste, people would feel 
called upon to object. For teachers, the law of oblig- 
ing people to mind their own business is excellent. 
May not a teacher do in his own school what he thinks 
is right? This continual interference of everybody with 
what alone concerns the teacher,is most provoking. It 
seems, in some places, that he has no “‘own business.” 


THE BLACK CANON. 


compelled to submit to the dictation of whoever dic- | 
tates. Here is his bondage. May the good time soon | 
come when the teacher will have a business the world | 
will recognize as solely and entirely his own as at 
present the busincss of the doctor or lawyer is. 





THE average Englishman has only an indistinct idea 
of what our schools are doing. As an example, the 
London Schoolmaster recently quoted the following in- 
cident, evidently thinking that this New Jersey school 
is a type of many others in the United States : 

** A schoolmaster, who had offended the susceptibil- 
ities of his pupils, has just been deprived of his position 
as master, simply because a precocious small boy solemn- 
ly arose in the midst of the morning’s work, and pro- 
posed a resolu'ion that the schoolmaster had ‘lost the 
confidence of the school.’ The resolution met with in- 
stant favor, and was duly adopted, and now there is a 
vacancy for a man of a different stamp.” 

The Schoolmaster comments: ‘‘ We are inclined to 
tremble at the bare possibility of what would undoubt- 
edly happen if any boy, small or great, was to ‘take 
occasion by the hand’ in a similar way in one of our 
public schools. We imagine that the experiment would 
not only terminate ingloriously, but would leave behind 
it painful memories in more senses than one.” 





A MASTER in the north of England recently required 
the boys of the third class to write a shortessay upon Col- 
umbus. The following was sent up by an ambitious 
essayist : “‘Clumbus was a man who could make an egg 
stand on end without breaking it. The King of Spain 
said to Clumbus, ‘Can you discover America? ‘ Yes,’ 
said Clumbus, ‘if you will give me a ship.’ So he had a 
ship, and sailed over the sea in the direction where he 
thought America ought to be found. The sailors quar- 
relled, and said they believed there was no such place. 
But after many days the pilot came to him and said, 
*Clumbus, I see land.’ ‘Then that is America,’ said 
Clumbus. When the ship got near, the land was full of 
black men. Clumbus said, ‘Is this America? ‘ Yes, it 
is,’ said they. Then he said, ‘I suppose you are the 
Niggers? ‘ Yes,’ they said, ‘we are.’ The chief said, 
‘I suppose you are Clumbus.’ ‘ You are right,’ said he. 
Then the chief turned to his men and said, ‘There is no 





His’ is everybody's business. Whatever he does, he is 





THF BLACK CANON, COLORADO. 





In all the world there is no place more 
beautiful and imposing, that may be so 
easily and comfortably visited as the 
Black Canon; for the iron-horse has a 
pathway through the canon, and he 
draws after him coaches as handsome 
and pleasant as those which he draws 
on the level plain. Along many miles 
of this grand gorge the railway lies upon 
a shelf that has been blasted in the solid 
walls of rock, walls that stand sheer two 
thousand feet in height, and so close 
together that for most of the distance 
through the canon only a streak of sky, 
sometimes in broad daylight spangled 
with stars, is seen above. Once in a 
while the railway changes sides with the 
stream, the waters of which, in the semi- 
twilight that prevails between the rising 
and going down of the sun, seem to be of 
an exquisite emerald green. Unlike many 
of the Colorado canons, the scenery in this 
one is ever changing. Here the train 
glides along between the close, regular, 
and exalted walls, then suddenly it passes 
the mouth of another mighty canon, 
which looks as if it were a great gate- 
way and unroofe! arcade, leading from 
the pathway of some monstrous giants. 
Now, at a sharp turn, there is a stream 
of liquid crystal, pitching like a long 
bridal veil from the tops of the cliffs to a 
sparkling pool which lies beside the road. 
Then a spacious amphi-theatre is passed, 
in the centre of which stands solitary and 
alone, a towering monument of solid 
stone, like some great cathedral spire. 
This is the famed Currecanti Needle. At 
another place the train seems to be rush- 
ing straight on to destruction against 


the very front of a rugged, beetling 
mountain, which stands directly in its 
path. One can see no opening to right 


or left. On, on we go! Another instant, 
and we shall be dashed against the rocky buttress! But 
suddenly the engine darts to one side, and the train veers 
away with it, fairly ‘‘dodging” the mountain at the last 
instant, and goes thundering down another stretch of 
the echoing gorge. 
The excursion rates to the Black Canon from Denver 
and return to Denver, in connection with the National 
Association will be $14.50. The fare from Topeka to 
Dever and return to Topeka or Omaha will be $21.50, 
the entire distance being 1,200 miles. It must be re- 
membered that on the road to the Black Canon and re- 
turn there are many objects of great interest. 





THE DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


By The Hon. D. L. KIres.e. State Supt. Public 
Instruction, Minnesota. 


II. 


A Paper read before the Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Association, Washington, D. C. 


THE SUPPLY OF CAPABLE TEACHERS. 


The teacher is the sine qua non, and having the 
teacher, the school will in good time have all else 
needful. The housewife said that the introduction of the 
new and beautiful sofa had given her a new and newly 
furnished house in place of the old. And more surely 
will the introduction of a good teacher into a worra-out 
district be the beginning of a renovation, not to end till 
the last cobweb of antiquated and obstructive trash has 
been removed. 

‘fhe supply of capable teachers includes two distinct 
processes. First, the exclusion of the incapable,—under 
the general law, I suppose, that ‘‘nature abhors a 
vacuum ;” and if the incompetent can be kept out, the 
competent will come in. I must not take the space of 
this paper in noting the details of this important 
duty. Icanonlysay here that it is of the first importance, 
that this duty being neglecte-!, the ranks are filled with 
incompetence which destroys the demand for good 
tea hers and with persuns who neither do anything nor 
give promise of improvement. 

The second step in the supply of teachers is the posi- 
tive one of selection by the careful examinataon and 
certificating of those who give proof of ability and skill. 





help for it ; we are discovered at last.’” 


The superintendent who is most successful in this must 
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do it by a sort of common sense or instinctive judgment, 
based upon the facts to be known concerning the appli- 
cantasa man of character, asa scholar with requisite 
knowledge, and ns a teacher with a proper theoretical 
understanding of the principles of school management 
and instruction, and sufficient practical skill to secure 
the required results. 

The next duty of the superintendent respecting his 
teachers is 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THEM. 

He should not stand by critically to observe and to 
pronounce judgment, but, having chosen those who 
deserve hisconfidence and support, he should, by the 
means within his control, help them to success, and to 
be of the greatest influence to their schools. 

This duty is discharged in three parts or ways. First, 
by the county teachers’ institute, which should be held 
annually for the discussion of general principles and 
methods that govern in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. In these institutes he will have the assistance of 
nstructors of skill and experience. Here teachers 
hould gain fresh inspiration and broader views of their 
work. Here new problems and new lines of thought 
and study should be presented, and old truths should be 
brightened by the skill of discussion. 

The second way is by holding local or neigh- 
borhood associations, for the discussion and illus- 
tration of the more detailed work of the school-room. 
These meetings, under the direction of the superinten- 
dent, should be supported in the program by the teachers 
themselves. Here may be continued the discussion of 
questions introduced at the county institute. Here 
teachers will report the results of their own experience, 
and will illustrate their plans by exercises with their 
classes ; and here teachers will have the invaluable op- 
portunities of an experience meeting, in which, with 
one another and their superintendent, they will compare 
experiences, take counsel, and gain fresh courage for 
work. 

The third way by which the superintendent will im- 
prove his teachers is the still more detailed and indi- 
vidual wo'k of visitation. Here, in the little kingdom 
and home of the teacher, the superintendent appears in 
friendly and sympathetic spirit to note progress, to ad- 
vise in emergencies, and to call attention to matters of 
discip'ine or instruction as it may appear necessary. 

I pass now from this synopsis of the superintendent's 
duties respecting teachers, to those respecting patrons, 
for if the success of the school is dependent upon both 
the good teacher and the patron, it follows that the 
duties of the superintendent include a service to patron: 
which will influence then to more interest and intelli- 
gence in affairs of their schools. 

The methods by which the county superintendent 
shail communicate with the people are various, and 
must be selected by each according to his taste and 
ability. With some, the favorite and most effective 
method is by lectures, meeting ‘the people at school- 
houses of the neighborhoods. Others will also make use 
of the local newspaper or the educational journal that 
is most likely to reach the patrons of the schools. 

Of the matters in which the people should be informed 
an linterested I note the following: (1), School-houses 
and grounds. Whatever, in the experience and judg: 
ment of the age has proven itself tasteful, healthful, 
and helpful in appliances:for instruction should be per- 
sistently urged upon the attention of the people until the 
children are provided with rooms warmed, ventilated, 
furnished, beautified, and located in groundstidy and 
shaded. (2), The next matter deserving the attention 
and best effort of the superintendent, is the supply of 
instructive and interesting reading for the schools. It 
is astonishing to note what a dearth of good reading 
there is among the country schools. In my own state— 
Iam almost ashamed to confess it, and indeed would 
not speak of it, only that Iam satisfied there are other 
states no better off—in the state of Minnesota, outside of 
the cities and towns supporting graded schools, the 
value of school libraries in country districts is reported 
at less than $5,000. And this includes the value of un- 
abridged dictionaries, which doubtless nearly equals the 
entire amount, 

The folly of supporting a school for disciplinary re- 
sults, without the materials of knowledge in good liter- 


ature is too evident to require a moment of time in: 


emphasizing it. A tonic does not make muscle and 
sinew. A good school is an appetizer. It ought also to 
provide wholesome intellectual and moral nutrition, for 
the increase of knowledge, for the culture of taste in 
choice books so near at hand and so well adapted to 
minds of every age. 

We require, then, in final summary, a county super- 





rintendent in full accord with the spirit of the times, and 


able to communicate to the schools under his super- 
vision the ripest fruits of the experience of the day, 
with the result ‘of good teachers under permanent en- 
gagement in good school-rcoms, well supplied with ap- 
paratus, and surrounded with the conveniences and 
adornments that will make school life a culture of intel- 
ligence, health, and taste. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


REMINISCENCES IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 











By W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, N. Y. 


FIGHTING. 


How to deal with it. Time—a quarter of a century 
ago. Place—the playground in front of the little red 
school-house. Persons—a group of school-boys. 

In the midst of the group stood two boys, one a brag- 
ging bully of fifteen, the other a shy, bashful boy of 
fourteen. All day the former had been trying to ‘ pick 
a fight” with the latter. But the smaller boy would not 
fight; he would not quarrel. All day he had tried to 
keep away from the other. He had submitted to sneers 
and taunts; his hat had been knocked off ; he had been 
culled a coward ; but fight he would not. His friends 
were ashamed of him, and strongly urged him to “‘ pitch 
in, and thrash Dick,” at which Dick laughed, and shak- 
ing his fist under the other's nose, sneered : 

** You little Englishman, you dasn’t fight.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken before a fist shot 
straight from the shoulder, and the bully's back kissed 
the snow quicker than it ever did before. 

Boy nature had been taxed a little too much. It was 
possible to submit to sneers and insults so long as they 
included nothing but himself, but when it was insinu- 
ated that he would not fight because he was a “ little 
Englishman,” that was quite another matter, and he 
resented the implied insult to his nationality by knock- 
ing the fellow down. And the fellow had quite enough 
of it. There was better muscle under that little coat- 
sleeve than he had dreamed. The fight was ended. 

But there was an investigation by the teacher, a boy 
of nineteen. He enquired carefully and minutely into 
the matter, then said: ‘‘ Richard, you were served quite 
right. Go and apologize to William; ask him to shake 
hands and be good friends.” 

That young teacher’s dust has long since mingled 
with that of some Southern battlefield, but he has never 
been forgotten by that shy, bashful boy, who has long 
since been a teacher, and has, himself, had to deal with 
‘ta fight.” A colored boy was reported to him for having 
pretty thoroughly thrashed three or four white boys, in 
doing which he had used stones and clubs pretty freely. 

** Well, Mortimer,” said the teacher, ‘‘ what have you 
to say for yourself?” ‘ Well, sir, they wouldn't let my 
sister alone. They pulled her hat off and threw it over 
the fence ; they pushed her down, and hurt her. They 
wouldn't stop—so I licked ’em.” It was found that the 
boy’s story was substantially correct. 

‘* Well, Mortimer, you did quite right. Fighting is 
low, mean business—as a rule. There are times when 
nothing else answers. This seems to be one of them. 
The next time, however, don’t use clubs and stones, if 
you can possibly do the whipping without.” Another 
boy was reported for knocking a boy down and choking 
him. 

‘* Medford, any explanation to make of this matter ?” 

‘* No, sir, excepting that George was bound to fight 
when we were going home at noon, though I had not 
troubled him in any way. I told him to let me alone, 
that I did not wish to fight. But he kept getting in 
front of me, and sticking his fist under my nose, so 
finally I knocked him down and choked him.” 

‘* Well, Medford, you had a perfect right to the road 
without interference or insult from any one. You did 
all that could reasonably be asked of you in trying to 
avoid him, and in trying not to hava any quarrel with 
him ; as he persisted in his insults and interference, you 
served him quite right by knocking him down. You 
should be ashamed of yourself, however, for choking 
him after he was down.” Medford admitted that he 
was. ‘‘ Very well, I must punish you for that. 
will be punished for trying to make a boy fight.” __ 

Four boys were reported for fighting. Investigation 
brought out the fact that three of the boys had been 


‘picking ” at the other all day, mainly because they 


thought he wouldn’t strike back. He was a blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, timid boy, who certainly wouldn’t get into 


a quarrel if he could possibly keep out. This day, how- 
ever, he was goaded tco much and too Jong. He struck 
back. But the odds were too great; he got the worst 
of it. 

Investigation brought out the facts as given. ‘‘Alfred, 
had these boys hurt you when you first struck them ?”’ 
“No, sir, but they had been misusing me all day,” 
“You struck first, though?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” And the boy 
seemed to shrink almost down into his shoes, as he recog- 
nized the enormity of his offense. ‘‘ Well, my boy,” said 
the teacher, in the presence of the assembled school, “‘ you 
did quite right, and I heartily wish that I had been a 
boy in the yard with you. We could, I think, have 
soundly thrashed any three boys without macliness 
enough to keep them from attacking one, You may 
take your seat. I never respected you so much before. 
I will settle with the others.” 

In his school of nearly six hundred, a fight is a very 
rare disturbance. There is never one among the larger 
boys ; although when he first took the school, two or 
three fights a day, even among the larger boys, was 
nothing unusual—a ring being formed for that purpose 
nearly every night. 

He tries to impress upon the boys that nothing can be 
more vulgar or brutal than settling disputes by fighting 
—defending oneself or others is, however, quite another 
matter, and something that every boy should do. 

He tries to look upon fighting from a manly boy's 
standpoint. The boys appreciate it, and, in return, try 
to look upon it from the teacher’s standpoint. 

The way may not be a particularly good one, but it 
stops fighting. 





BRIEF LESSON PLANS AND DEVICES. 


MY CLASS IN NUMBER WORK. 


When school ozened I had the smallest children bring 
each a thing, an acorn, ur a stick, or a grain of corn, in 
short anything he wished. The next day one more, 
and soon. The first day was given to the numbers one 
and two. I had the children show me one thing, then 
one more, then take one away, then another. The re- 
sults they gave readily without any help. They made 
up the number three with, 1+-1+1, 142, and 2+1. They 
found that they could take one away three times; two 
once, and have one left; and three once. To:make four, 
they put together 1+1+1+1, 14241, 143, 14142, 2+2, 
and 3+1. They found alsothat one could be taken away 
four times ; two, twice ; three, once, and one left: and 
four just once. They found that four contained two 
2s, four 1s, and one 3, etc. In this way making for 
themselves all possible additions, subtractions, multipli- 
cations, and divisions, they studied all the numbers up 
to ten, in three months. 

It was delightful work, and the children learned rap- 
idly and thoroughly. For slate work they made tables 
like the following : 

1+1=2 
2+1=3 


2+4+2=4 
44+2=6 
6+2=8 


or commpeted, partial ones like these : 
+1= 


20—2=? 
19—3=? 
12 4=? 
10—8=? 
In 20 how many twos ? 
4 threes ‘* ‘“ - on allies **” threes ? 
8sixes “ “a fours ? 
In six months, by this method, the children learned 
more of numbers than by the counting way in two years. 
, N, J. 


64+2=? 
443—? 


2 twos are how many ? 


“ ‘“ “ ‘“ 


AN OUTLINE FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


Among the various plans for teachi' g geography, I 
find that the following arouses more enthusiasm in a 
class than any other I have ever seen tried : 

1. Political Division (e.g., Germany). 7 

2. Ruler—name, daie of accession, powers granted him. 

8. Government —monarchy, limited or absolute ; repub- 
lic. 

(a) Legislative Department—how composed, how are 
members elected, number of members, term of 
office, salary. 

(b) Executive Department—in what vested. 

(c) Ministry—number, duties. . 

4, Religion—state church, if any, doctrines, other be- 
liefs. ~ 

5. Education—how sustained, number of universities. 
number of common schools, per cent. unable to 
ead or write ; compulsory school law, if any. 

6. Industries. = 





(a) Manufactures—articles ‘produced, quantity pro- 
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duced, in what parts, of province. 
(b) Agriculture—products raised. 


(c) Mining—metals obtained, quantity, in what part an atrocious belief? Do you really suppose that the good 


of province. 
(ad) Commerce—rank among nations, exports, im- 
ports. 
7. Improvements—miles of railroad, miles of telegraph, 
canals, if any. 
8. Miscellaneous—area in square miles, population, cli- 
mate, debt. 

This being only the skeleton, many things of interest 
are thrown in. This may be done the better if the teach- 
er understands medizval and modern history, and keeps 
posted on the current events of the day. After the na- 
tions of one continent have been thoreughly digested, 
one at a time, a review may be taken of all the nations, 
one topic ata time, thus comparing one nation with 
another. O. D. Moon. 

Albion, Il. 


RELATIONS OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Vegetable The Animal “What is it, brothers?” said the governor, cheerily giv- 
I. Absorbs CO, from the I. Returns, etc. ing a hand toeach. “I trust nothing has happened to dis- 
air. turb your harmony.” 


IL. Supplies O. to the at- 
mosphere. 

Ill. Purifies the air. 

IV. Decomposes CO;,H:0, 
and NH;. 

V. Produces the N. com 
pounds, albumen, glu- 
ten, caseine. 

VI. Produces the non-N. 
compounds, starch, su- 
gar, gum, oil, and the 


IL. Withdraws, etc. 


IL. Poisons the air. 
IV. Produces, etc. 


V. Consumes, etc. 


VI. Consumes, etc. 


vegetable acids. face 


VII. Endows mineral mat- 
ter with properties of 
life. life. 

VILL. Imparts to chemical VIII. Deprives 
atoms the property of 
combustibility. etc. 

IX. Imparts to chemical IX. Imparts to chemical 
atoms power of nour- atoms the power of 


VIL. Deprives organic mat- 


ishing the animal. nourishing the vege- 
table. 
X. Converts simple into X. Converts complex into 
complex compounds. simple compounds. 
XL. Is an apparatus of de- XI. Isan apparatus of oxi- 
oxidation. dation. 
XII. Isa mechanism of con- XII. Isa mechanism of re- 
struction. duction. 


XIII. Absorbs heat andelec- XIII. Produces, etc. 
tricity. 


THE SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


By K. E. HoGan, 








When Cotton Mather came over from England to the 
wilderness of America, he brought with him a heart over- 
flowing with zeal, piety, and courage. He had also learn- 
ing—too much learning, they said, for learning is not 
wisdom. The people of Massachusetts received him with 
open arms. They were not a people given to luxury in 
dress or feeding. They would no doubt have criticised a 
statue or a picture very badly. They made no pretensions 
in such matters ; but there was one qualification that every 
Puritan possessed, and that was his ability to judge of a 
preacher. He did not care for flowery discourse, but he re- 
spected with all the powers of his mind the minister who 
could take up difficult points of Scripture, and so elucidate 
them that even a child might understand. Besides being 
wise in things spiritual, the Puritan minister was expected 
to be a man of much worldly knowledge. He had frequently 
to give counsel to his flock concerning the affairs of daily 
life; and often the governor of the colony would call on 
him for advice in more serious matters. 

Cotton Mather possessed all the requisite qualifications. 
He could preach, pray, and teach, advise the men in their 
business, and the women in the management of their fam- 
ilies. Above all, he knew a witch when he saw one! 

The delusion known as the Salem Witchcraft started in 
the family of Rev. Mr. Parris, minister at Salem. His chil- 
dren were affected with strange contortions, and called out, 
every time the fit was on, that some one was pulling and 
pinching them. These statements of the children caused 
much excitement among the neighbors. It was at once de- 
clared that the children were bewitched, and every effort 
was made to discover the perpetrator of the wicked enchant- 
ment. Cotton Mather visited the sufferers, and declared 
unhesitatingly that the little ones were under an evil 
spell. 

“TI tell you they are bewitched,” said he to his friend, 
the Rev. Geo. Burroughs. The latter had just finished 
reading an account of the recent witch-hunting in Scotland 
and England, and was filled with horror and disgust 


the Indians.” 


ishment, fear, aversion. He had drawn back a step, and 
stood silently gazing at the speaker. 


Cotton Mather. “He is wiser than the Inspired Book. 
There we read: ‘Thou shalt not let a witch live.’ But he 
says there are no witches. He says——”’ 


blood streamed down. She howled like a wolf, and then 
she confessed she was a witch.” 


ter of the properties of | ning to Burroughs. 


chemical whipped,” said Burroughs, almost savagely. 
atoms of the property, plied birch rod would cure them of their fits.” 


drew back in astonishment. 
“ Is it possible, brother Mather, that you entertain such 


God permits the Evil One to defy the laws of nature and the 
teaching of common sense? Has some miserable, decrepit 
old man or woman a secret power greater than ever pos- 
sessed by philosopher or sage? Do you believe that the 
wretched old Indian woman yonder is pricking the Parris 
children with unseen pins, and pinching them with unscen 
fingers? And do you belive that a bedridden old woman is 
able to conquer the laws of gravity, and ride through the 
air on a broomstick? For shame, brother! Let us who 
are the guides of the people set them a better example. Let 
us frown down this foolish fear that has seized their hearts. 
Let us denounce it from our pulpits, and if necessary, let us 
call on the civil power to punish those who have started the 
foolish stories. And, speaking of the civil power, here 
comes the governor, Sir William Phipps. Let us consult 
with him about the best means of stamping out this new 
terror—a terror more to be dreaded than any inspired by 


Cotton Mather had listened with a face expressing aston- 


“Brother Burroughs does not believe in witches!” said 


A boy came rushing up to the group of men. 

**She’s confessed !” he cried, all out of breath. 

“Who? What?’ 

“The old Indian woman. They whipped her till the 


A gleam of triumph lighted up Cotton Mather’s cold 
“Do you believe now, brother?” he asked, ironically, 


“T believe it is those wicked children who ought to be 
“A well ap- 


Then he went quickly away, almost forgetting to salute 
the minister and governor iu his haste. 

Cotton Mather looked silently after him. Then, turning 
to the governor: 

“ He is a dangerous man, and should be restrained.” 
“He shall be restrained,”’ was the grim response. “No 
man in Salem shall scoff at the Holy Book, or twist its 
words to suit his own fancy.” 
The threat was not idle. In the awful scenes of panic 
that followed, Burroughs, after vainly trying to recall the 
people to their senses, was himself accused of witchcraft 
and cast into prison. 
Literally the people were possessed—if not by the devil, 
then by some other spirit, of rage, and fear, and cruelty. 
All the bonds of good-fellowship were dissolved. Men de- 
nounced their neighbors, fearing that the neighbors were 
about to denounce them. It was a Reign of Terror as gen- 
uine as the French Terror that came later. Cotton Mather 
was terrible in his fanatic zeal. He was the great authority 
to whom every one turned for advice. 
The delusion spread like an epidemic. Not only the poor, 
and old, and wretched, were charged with this shadowy 
crime, but people of the utmost respectability were arrested, 
cast into prison, found guilty, and nineteen were executed, 
—among them the Rev. Geo. Burroughs! 
The governor, not a cruel man naturally, lent himself 
heart and soul to the work of eradicating witchcraft. He 
believed he was serving Heaven, till one day he learned 
with horror that his own wife had been accused ! 
From day to day the madness increased. People of means 
fled from the colony. It was in danger of becoming depopu- 
lated. Then, suddenly,—almost as suddenly as the delusion 
had come,—it disappeared. People awoke as;from a night- 
mare. The prisons were thrown open, the fugitives re- 
turned. Salem began to take on its old appearance. But 
the nineteen dead never came back, and Cotton Mather 
believed as firmly as ever in witchcraft. 





LANGUAGE WORK.—A FEW RESULTS, 


Norsr.—A few weeks since we printed several pictures 
designed to assist teachers in language work. Among 
them was a picture of a little boy looking over the fence. 
Many have made use of these hints with excellent suc- 
cess. From one school in Waynesboro we have received 


o’clock. The little boy’s name is Walter. He is too 


the following, which we print, just as written, without} What are these boys doing? 
correction, for the purpose of showing what others can/ who is this lady ? 
do. On each paper is the reproduction of the picture, Why is she talking to the boys? 
quite well drawn : Where do these boys live? 
F L Who takes care of them ? 
Who buys their clothes? 
wt 4-4 F, Tthink, he te iin at the What tied of bays do thay eoom to be? 


too to to school. The is 
for him. His mot 4 


IL. 


Here is a picture of alittleboy. He is waiting for his 
brother to come home. His brother will come home at four 
















































































young 
to gotoschool Heis leaning onarail. There are sheep 
in the field. His brother's name is Frank. They will go 
home and their supper and then play. 
Age, and a-half years. ADDIE RUSSELL. 


Ii. 


I see one little boy. He is looking for his brother to 
come home from school then he will go home with his 
brother. He will play when he goes home. The tree looks 
as if it were old. The boy is leaning on the rail. 

Age, seven and a-half years. Mamie E. RIDER. 


IV. 


I see a little boy ; he is leaning on the fence looking at 
h‘s brother coming m school, and his little brother is 
watching him. He is not oldenough to 
he is only five years old to-day and he is livi 
He has just gone a little piece away from the yard gate. 
He is just out in the field. His name is Frank. He isa 
very good boy ; he listens to his mother. 

Age, nine years. ARCHIE RINEHART. 

ae 
The boy is waiting for his brother. His brother’s name 
is Frank. He is at school and Walter is waiting for him to 
come from school. He is leaning on the fence. He is stand- 
ing under a tree. There are horses in the field and he is 
loo. at them. His brother will come home at four 
o’clock and they will play. He will play horse, then he will 
eat his supper, then be will play again. And then he will 
to 


go to bed. 

Age, eight years. 
The following pictures will serve as hints for ad- 
ditional lessons. It will be easy to make a sketch of 
them on the board, which can be used as a text for the 
description. It will be noticed that in addition to 
language work, this affords an excellent discipline for 
the imagination. The suggestive questions here given, 
are hints of many others of like character that can be 
asked : 


Ruta MoGrmn ey. 





SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 
What is the boy by the tree doing? 
How do you know? 
Does the other boy know what is the matter ? 
What is the name of the boy that is crying? 
What is the other boy’s name? 
What is he saying to Frank ? 
How did Frank come to lose his way ? 
Will Fred show him the way home? 
Where does Fred live ? 
Where does Frank live ? 
What time of the year is it? 
How can you tell ? 





Who tanght them to be gentlemanly boys? 








towards the wretched persecutors 


Write a story about these boys and the lady. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


The people of the State of New York have in their Savings 
Banks $534,000,060, as provision against “arainy day.” If the 
people of the whole United States had a proportionate amount 
of money laid by, the sum of it would be over $6,000,000,000, It 
would more than double the largest figure ever reached by the 
nationai debt. 


Take North Carolina and Massachusetts as the units of measure. 
In 1880 the taxable property of Massachusetts was $1,600,000,000, 
and the school tax was $4,000,000. That is, Massachusetts pays 
$1.00 a year out of every $400 of taxable property. In 1880 the 
taxable property of North Carolina was $160,000,000, and the 
schoo! tax was $400,000. That is, $1.00 out of every $400 of tax- 
able property, which is exactly what Massachusetts pays.—Cir- 
cular No. 4, 1884, Bureau of Education. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde, whe has been strictly a private citizen lately, 
is said to have received one of his neatest rebukes during his 





New England isan excellent locality in which to develop the 
grace of gratitude, as pleasant days during a long, dreary winter 
come so seldom that they are highly appreciated.—The True Edu- 
cator. 


The old-fashioned way of teaching a child the nature of a prism |. 


was to show him a picture of one, and make him learn by heart 
a technical description ; it was not the fault of the system if the 
child’s mind remained a chaos so far as prisms were concerned. 
The kindergarten gives the child a prism, and industrial education 
teaches him to make one for himself, and make it well; and hav- 
ing made it, to make a picture of it. The same system is carried 
through the whole range of useful and ornamental articles which 
boys and girls can make without elaborate machinery.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Iam convinced that people think enough; it is the uttcrance 
of thought that is needed.— Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 


The public school system, no longer an experiment, has become 
deeply rooted in the affections of the people. Three great agen- 
cies of educationa! developments—state and county supervision, 
teachers’ institutes, and normal schools have been approved and 
established. Though not yet perfected, these agencies are stead- 





What difference between the shape of the leaf of the 
lily-of-the-valley and that of the violet. 

Which has a stem? 

What other leaf has a stem? 

Which leaf-stem grows from the roots of the plant? 
Which from the stem of the plant? 

Which leaves haye veins running one way? 

What other leaves have the same? 

How do the veins of the tomato leaf run? Of the 
violet? 

Which leaf hasasmooth edge? Describe the edges of 
the others. 

What kind of a surface has the tomato leaf? What 
can you say of the others? 


A FEW HARD QUESTIONS. 


Where do plants get their nourishment ? 





poseur days, from Mrs. George H. Pendleton. He observing one 
evening to that lady, * Ah, but America has no ruins and no curi- 
osities !" she is credited with answering very sweetly: “ Mr. 
Wilde, the ruins are only a question of time; and at present we 
import our curiosities.” 


Of what use is the root to a plant? 

Of what use are the leaves? 

What is the eye of a bean? 

Why must the weeds he kept out of a garden? 

From what plants are the following articles made : 


ily increasing in efficiency. The reading circle may be regarded 
as established in several states, and is being established in others. 
In the whole educationa! field there is improvement and enthusi- 
asm.—South-Western Journal of Education. 


or 








Tact and enthusiasm, two of the essential elements of good 
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teaching, cannot be harnessed to tread-mill work. They must 
have freedom in order to succeed, and the wise superintendent is 
he who allows the largest liberty to his teachers, and measures 
success, not by conformity to methods, but by results. 


“ Wall,” said the visitor, “ what be ‘that ticker worth ?” point- 
ing to an ornate and intricate piece of time-recording mechanism 
on the shelf. “ That, sir,” said the clerk, “is a wonderful time- 
piece. It is worth two hundred dollars, and will run three years 
without winding.” “ Great Scott!” gasped the granger. “ Three 
years without winding! Say, mister, how long would the thing 
run if she was wound up?” 


Emma goes to school, but dislikes it very much. A lady friend 
of the family questioned her on the subject: “Emma, what do 
you doin school? Do you learn to read?” Emma shakes her 
head. “ Do you learn to write?” Another shake. “Then what 
do you do?” “TI wait for it to be out.”—Boston Beacon. 


Professor Huxley recently said most forcibly : 

“Tam as much opposed to the Home Rule scheme as any one 
can possibly. be, and if I were a political man I would fight 
against it so long as I had breath in me. An anxious watching of 
the course of affairs for many years past has persuaded me that 
nothing but some sharp and sweeping national misfortune will 
convince the majority of our countrymen that government by 
average opinion is merely a circuitous method of going to the 
devil, and that those who profess to lead, but who, in fact, slav- 
ishly follow the average opinion, are simply the fastest runners 
and the loudest squeakers of the herd which ts rushing blindly 
down to its destruction.” 

Again he says: 

“ Have we one real statesman? Is there a man amongst us of 
the calibre of Pitt or Burke, to say nothing of Strafford and Pym, 
who will stand up and tell his countrymen that the proposed d 
ruption of union is nothing but cowardly wickedness, an 
base in itself and fraught with immeasurable evil, especially to 
the people of Ireland, and that if it cost his political existence or 
his head he is prepared to take any and every honest means! to 
prevent mischief ?”" 


To female suffragists it may be suggested that woman—not her 
wrongs—needs redressing. 


Here is the outline of the history of a suicide within my own 
knowledge: A young man, a stranger in New York, in a good 
situation and in a large boarding-house, has pleasant young com- 
panions ; spends bis evenings out; goes to midnight parties from 
eleven to seven ; his nerves become disturbed, then a little drink 
—a little mistake in business—another drink—reproof from em- 
ployer—more drink—more mistakes—loss of situation—no help 
from frivolous i money all gone—then credit all gone 
—then turned out of the boarding-house—wandering in the street 
—mortification—desperation—shoots himself.—Dr. Deems. 


Instead of asking our acquaintances, when we meet. the usual 
question of “ How do you do?” we might teach a good lesson by 
that other question, How do you sleep ?—Dr. Deems. 


The intellectual and moral connections of sleeping have; I 
think, not been sufficiently appreciated. Men and boys have been 
praised tor “burning the midnight oil.” Now, this “ midnight 
of)” is a delusion and a snare. The student who is fast asleep at 
eleven o'clock every night, and wide awake at seven o'clock 
every morning, is going to surpass another student of the same 
intellectual ability, who goes to bed after twelve and rises before 
five. In sleep, the plate on which the picture is to be taken! is 
receiving its chemical preparation, and it is plain that that which 
is the best prep1red will take the best picture.—Dr. Deems ; 


; 

Teachers should stand by their fraternity. Physicians are loyal 
to their craft against all attacks ; lawyers never admit any weak- 
nesses in their guild so long as professional methods are fol- 
lowed ; clergymen are jealous of the prerogatives of the cloth. 
Is it so with teachers ?—Journal of Education, Boston 


Remember that the dull pupil may become the best of citizens, 
the most successful of business men, the tenderest of parents, and 
an honest man.—Hiram Hadley, in Parke County Teacher. 


The world’s a school, and a grand one. Teachers fit their pupils 
to enter that school, and how much better for that duty is he or 
she who knows something that is going on outside the confines of 
the school district. Newspapers are the educators of teachers, as 
they are of every other class. Reading newspapers will prevent 
that dogmatical assumption of superior knowledge which over- 
takes every teacher in middle age.—Clay City Times. 


Such experience as I have teache: me that the teaching in state 
schools does not include this essential element of educatior to 
any beneficial extent.—John C. Brown, in Ourrent. 





GENERAL EXERCISES. 


IN THE GARDEN. 








WORK FOR BUSY HANDS. 





(Preparatory. ) 

Nore.—The following are suggestions of the work that pupils 
may be allowed to do, in the spring, as a preparation for botan- 
izing. 

Fill small boxes with earth. Plant seeds of various 
kinds, marking each lot with proper labels. Keep them 
supplied with moisture, warmth, and sunlight. Place a 
cutting of ivy in water. Obtain the following plants 
from gardens, roadsides, or fields, and transplant in 
boxes of earth: dandelion, crocus, cowslip, strawberry, 
violet, Jily-of-the-valley. 

Get some of the following vegetables from the mar- 
ket, and place them in earth until they begin to sprout : 
carrot, radish, turnip. 


WORK FOR EYES AND FINGERS. 

Nors.—This work may be given to quite young children, as nu 
scientific names are introduced. The object is, not to teach bot- 
any, but to provide exercises for observation, refiectio ', and ex- 
pression. By furnishing specimens, and a list of questions and 
directions to each pupil, the work may be done while the teacher 
is otherwise engaged. 

ROOTS. 

Dis'ribute specimens of tap-root, as parsnip, carrot, turnip, and 
a few of the varieties of fibrous roots. 

Make a drawing of each of these roots. 

What color are they? 

Compare the roots of the corn and the carrot, and 
write out the differences. 

Where do the thread-like fibres of the corn start 
from? 

Place in one group all the plants that have one large 
root. Write a sentence about them. 

Put in another group all that have a number of roots 
about the same size 

Take out those that have small thread-like fibres. De- 
scribe those that remain. 

Oss.—A few more directi ns, corresponding with the character 
of the plants the teacher is able to obtain, may be added. A rep- 
resentative of each kind of root may be drawn on the board 
by the pupilsproducing the best work, and the teacher may write 
underneath the proper name. 


. STEMS. 

Distribute corn, tomato, and bean plants. 

Make a drawing of the stems of each 

What difference do you see in the stems of the corn 
and tomato? 

Which is the bean most like? 

In what is the bean like the tomato? How does it 
differ ? 

What do you find at the top of the tomato stem? 
What is it composed of ? 

Do you find others in any other place upon it? 

Which of the other plants has a bud at the top of the 
stem ? 

What can you say of the surface of the tomato stem? 
What of the others? 


LE \iVES. 


Distribute corn, lily-of-the valley, tomato, violet, bean and 
pea. ‘ 
Make a drawing of each leaf. 
Which of these leaves are composed of several 





parts? 





calico, linen, paper, cork ? 
What is a tendril? 
What plant keeps its flowers turned to the sun? 
How does a wild rose differ from a cultivated rose ? 
How are different varieties of the potato obtained ? 
What is India-rubber ? 


SOME QUEER PLANTS 


in Arabia, there is a plant called the laughing plant, 
The seeds are carefully dried by the natives, and pulver- 
ized. A small dose of this powder will make the soberest 
person behave like a circus clown. He will dance, sing, 
laugh boisterously andcut up the queerest capers for 
about an hour. When the effect begins to wear off he 
falls asleep, and when he wakes he has not the slighest 
rememberance of his frisky doings. 

—Vick’s Floral Magazine. 


There is a kind of fern that, at a certain time of the 
year, is covered with small red seeds. When it is 
watered, or if a branch is dipped into water it begins to 
shoot off a whole volley of tiny cannon. Each little red 
seed explodes with a sharp crack, and sends a tiny cloud 
of yellow dust iato the air. 

A tree called the tallow tree is found in China. The 
seeds yield large quantities of tallow. They are put in 
a large box when ripe, and suspended over boiling 
water, until the oil is driven out of the seeds. When 
cold and separated from the water, the tallow is perfect- 
ly white and free from all impurities. 

The camphor tree, also a native of China is remark- 
able as well as valuable. It grows quite high, and the 
timber is prized by cabinet-make rs, because it is light, 
durable, and never troubled with insects. Every part 
of the tree, and especially the flowers, smells strongly of 
camphor, 

In South America, near lake Maracaybo, is a very 
wonderful tree which gives good rich milk. Every 
morning at sunrise, the natives take their milk-pails to 
this vegetable cow for their daily supply of milk. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS FOR GARDENERS. 


Stars will blossom in the darkness ; 
- Violets beneath the snow. 
—JuLia C. R. Dow. 


Early violets, blue and white, 
Dying for their love of light. 
—EDWIN ARNOLD. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
—Mary How.tr. 


The daffodil is our doorside queen, 

She pushes up the sward already, 

To spot with sunshine the early green. 
—BRYANT. 


Daffy-down-dilly came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mold, 

Although the March breezes blew keen in her face, 

Although the white snow lay in many a place. 
—Miss WARNER. 


You cannot forget, if you would, those golden kisses 
all over the cheeks of the meadows,queerly called dande- 
lions. —HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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Let us do our work as well 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod : 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 
—WPITTIER. 


‘‘ There breathes for those who understand 
A voice from every flower and tree, 
And in the work of Nature’s hand 
Lies Nature’s best philosophy.” 
—TENNYSON. 


To the great brown house where the flowerets live, 
Came the Rain with its tap, tap, tap ! 

And whispered : ‘‘ Violet, Snowdrop, Rose, 

Your pretty eyes must now unclose 
From your long wintry nap !” 
Said the Rain with its tap. tip, tap! 


From the doors they peeped with a timid grace, 
Just vo answer this tap, tap, tap ! 

Miss Snowdrop curtseyed a sweet ‘‘ Good-day” ! 

Then all came nodding their heads so gay, 

And they said : ‘‘ We've had our nap, 

Thank you, Rain, for your tap, tap, tap!” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR BOTANIZING. 


The following families may be studied to advantage 
during April and May : 

Ranunculacee (Crowfoot family); a, Anemone 
(woods) ; b, Hepatica (woods); c, Meadow-Rue (meadows); 
d, Marsh-marigold (marshy meadows); c, yellow-root ; 
J, Baneberry ; g, Buttercup ; h, Globe-flower (swamps) ; 
i, Gold-thread (bogs); j, Hellebore; k, Columbine; 1, 
Larkspur . 

Sapindacee (Soapberry family); a, maple; b, Box- 
elder ; c, Bladerunt. 

Umbelliferce (Pareley family) ; a, Harbinger of spring 
(March-April); 6, Polytznia: c, Zizia; d, Chervil; 
e, Sweet Cicely. 

Caprifoliacee (Honeysuckle family); a, Trumpet 
Honeysuckle; b, Woodbine; c, Fever-wort, Horse 
Gentian (narrow leaved); d, Red-berried Elder; e, 
Hobble-bush ; f, black Haw. 

Berberidacee (Barberry family); a, Barberry; b, 
Blue Cohosh, Papp: ose-root ; c, Mandrake. 

Crucifere. a, Cress ; b, Pepper-wort ; c, Bitter Cress ; 
d, Hedge Mustard; e, Willow Grass; f, Alyssum; g, 
Bladderpod ; h, Shepherd’s Purse. 

Geraniacee (Geranium family) ; a, Cranes bill; b, 
False Mermaid ; c, Wood sorrel. 

Leguminosee (Pul-e family); a, Wild Lupine; b, Wis- 
teria ; c, Milk-Vetch ; d, Redbud, Judas-tree. 

Rosacece (Rose famil:); a, Apple ; b, Cherry ; c, Plum ; 
d, Pear ; e, Strawberry ; f, Hawthorne; g, Juneberry. 

Saxifragacee (Saxifrage family); a, Current; b, 
Gooseberry ; c, Syringa, Mock Orange; d, Early Saxi- 
frage ; e, Bishop’s Cap, Mitre-wort; f, Golden Saxi- 
frage. 

FOR WRITTEN WORK. 


The following form for plant analysis is given by Geo. 
G. Groff, A.M., M.D., in his ‘‘ Book of Plant Descrip- 
tions.” The outline should be modified to suit the age 
and ability of the pupil : 
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PICTURE MAKING. 

Very interesting and profitable work for training the 
observation may be provided by furnishing each pupil 
with a box of cheap water-colors (they can be bought 
for three cents per box), or pieces of colored crayon, and 
letting them draw and color their specimens. 


TEACHING SPECIAL WORDS. 








Lead the pupils to notice the numerous branches com- 
ing from roots, and other smaller branches also coming 
from them. Write on the board the word——ROOTLETS. 
Let children notice the large root that grows directly 
downward and is larger than any of its branches or 
rootlets. Give them the word TAP-ROOT. 

If pupils have not been taught the meaning of the 
word cone by practical examples, teach it ; then lead the 
pupils to say that carrots and turnips are conical in 
shape. 

A general exercise can profitably be conducted that will teach— 
not tell or dictate—the following facts. These should be gained 
from the pupils, the teacher only giving the terms not previously 
known, but in all cases the idea should be expressed in good 
language by the pupils before the special term is given. 

Roots that simply give the plant the ability to hold it- 
self in its place are called——Aerial roots. Tle Indian 
corn is an example. 

Some plants live on other plants. Example : The false 
Mistletoe of the Central and Southern States. 

Some stems grow underground. Example : The Irish 
potato. 

Tn the same manner teach the following terms: 

HerBaceous and DEcUMBENT STEMS, SUCKERS, 
SToLons, OFFSETS, and RUNNERS, as forms of branches, 
and many other words. 

It is a mistake to suppose that pupils do not like to learn new 
words. It all depends upon how they are taught. Let a teacher 
say: “ These definitions must be learned. I shall erpect you to 
be able t) recite them to morrow.” Nothing could be more un- 
int resting ; but let a spirit of investigation and c'ose observa- 
tion be created, and the terms will come as the most natural and 
interesting things possible. It is not uncommon to hear children, 
who have been taught properly, saying: “ Look bere, Mary, I 
have found a stolon !” “ O, what a beautiful tendril!’ “Mamma, 
see what a beaut ful spine I have found! It isn’t a thorn ata’‘!!"” 
Such pupils have been taught botavy to some purpose. 








A MORNING HYMN. 
Tune—Jesus, Lover of my Soul. 


Jesus, now to Thee we come, 
Thy rich blessing we would ask ; 
Grant success to every one, 
Give us zeal for every task; 
Help us learn each lesson well ; 
Turn our hearts to wisdom’s ways, 
Keep all wicked words away, 
While we join in harmless plays. 
We should not dare to ask Thy help, 
For we are but children small, 
Had thou not sa‘d, “‘ To come to me 
Suffer little children all.” 
Take our little hearts, our souls 
Thine for ever more to be, 
Take them, Jesus, make them pure, 
Fitted for eternity. A.C. 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








congressional 
000 is appropriated, and, to begin with, $500,000 for a building. 


A terrible accident occurred on the Fitchburg (Mass.) Railroad, 
by which five persons were killed, and several others severely in- 
jured. 





The Bland bill authorizing the free coinage of silver was de- 
feated in the House last week. 

Thousands of negroes are rendered homeless, hungry, and 
nearly naked by the floods near Selma, Ala. Funds for their re- 
lief can be sent to A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St., this city. 


The features of the Dawes bil] that recently passed the Senate 
for the allotment of Indian lands in severalty is as follows: 

The reservations are to be apportioned at the rate of 160 acres 
to each herd of a family ; 40 acres to each single person over 18 
years of age; and 40 acres to each child under that age. These 
allotments are to be held by the government for the Indians, and 
are to be inalienable for a period of twenty-five years, at the 
expiration of which absolute titles are to be issued. The laniis 
remaining are to be sold, and the proceeds held by the United 
States treasury in trust fora similar period, hen they are to be 
paid over for the benefit of the Indians. 


For some time a bil! has been pending in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties expelling from the soil of France the French princes of the 
Hous of Bourbon. It was lately defeated by a majority of two 
to one, much to the credit of the Deputies and the Ministry. 


The steps lately taken toward building a railroad from Lake 
Winnipeg to Hudson Bay give interest to the report of Lieut. 
Gordon, of the Canadian Meteorological service, recently pub- 
lished, concerning the practicability of an outlet from Hudson 
Bay to the sea. 


The demand for the establishment of »ostal savings banks has 
again made itself felt in Congress, and a bill to that effect is now 
in the hands of a committee of the House. 


Mr. GLADSTONE oc :u ied three hours and twenty-five minutes 
in the delivery of his great speech on Home Rule, in the House of 
Commons. 


Russia‘’s “ declaration of intentions " discloses the impulse that 
is behind Greece in her persistently warlike attitude. It isalia 
pretty little game. England had a family interest in Bulgaria, 
and when Salisbury was in office Bulgaria was thrust on to act 
precipitately and get what she could. She made a lucky stroke 
and spoiled Russia's plans. Then Greece wanted her share. But 
England wanted peace as soon as Bulgaria was satisfied, and there- 
fore warned Grecce to be still. Russia, however, not satisfied 
with the Battenberg family plan in Bulgaria, encouraged Greece 
and kept her going, and now she presents an ultimatum which, 
if not accepted, will put her army in the field just as Grecoe 
moves. England, with enough at home to keep her mind occu- 
pied, can do but little. 


In Ireland a man who occupies only a quarter of an acre of land 
is not counted as one of those who can be fed by the poorhouse 
authorities outside of the poorhouse. He is a farmer. 


The Grant Monument fund progresses slowly. The most con- 
siderable recent addition thereto is from the Mikado of Japan, 
who has sent $500. 


The great strike in the southwest has virtually come to an 
end. Mr. Powderly and Mr. Gould agreed upon arbitration, the 
men were ordered back to work. This is a distinct triumph for the 
former, in view of the fact that the executive committee were 
not able to enforce obedience to the pledges given last summer. 
For twenty-three days the Knights of Labor refused to allow any 
trains to run on the road. Nothing in the whole contest between 
labor and capital has more distinctly shown the power of the 
workingman in this country than this. He is bound to be re- 
spected. 


One of the grandest epochs in English history occurred last 
week (Thursday) on the occasion of the delivery of Mr. Glad- 
stone's speech in Parliament on the Lrish question. He has incom- 
parably the greatest brain and the truest heart in England, and 
so long as the people are convinced of this, his political authority 
and personal popularity are secure. And so, when he comes to 
plead the cause of Ireland, he speaks not only with tremendous 
power, but with a reasonable assurance that his counsel, when it 
is thoroughly digested, will not be disregarded. 

The chicf characteristics of Mr. Gladstone's speech—undoubt- 
edly the greatest in his career—are candor, lucidity, and a moral 
elevation that approaches epical dignity. 


Mr. GLapstTone's plan for Home Rule in Ireland is briefly as fol- 
lows: The Irish members are to withdraw from W<stminster, and 
the Irish peers with them, and a parli:ment with two chambers, 
the upper one being recruited with elective members, is to be in- 
stituted in Dublin. The proportion of the Imperial burdens to 
be borne by Ireland is one to fourteen, and the excise and cus- 
toms duties levied by the central government are to be held for 
the discharge of the island's obligations to England— Irish tribute, 
in short. This feature of the measure shows the traces of the 
compromise effected in the Cabinet. There are reserved rights 
and direct prohibitions of legislation which serve to limit the au- 
thority of the new Parliament, but the measure as a whole is a 
most ingenious one, in which the powers are distributed and bal- 
anced with consummate skill. 


The tariff question is before Congress. Both parties are puz- 
zled to know what to do. 


The Chinese ambassador was insulted by the collector of San 
Francisco port on his recent arrival at that city. He refused to 
allow him to land until he had “ shown his credentials.” 


For several! weeks the strikers in the south-west have given the 
railroads in that region a great deal of trouble. On last week 
(Friday) six persons were killed and several wounded by the 
deputy-sheriffs in East St. Louis. These victims were not strik- 
ers, but lookers-on. 

The gold valu ~ of the silver dollar is 78.47 cents. 


Mr. Chamberlain and the Marquis of Hartin, ton replied to Mr. 


~ | Gladstone's speech in the House of Commons. 


For several weeks the fraud and bribery connected with the 
New York City Broadway Railroad has formed the subject of 
newspaper talk. Many persons have been arrested, and it ap- 
pears thatthe rascals in this city who “legally” steal and thus 
add to the burden of taxation are numerous in high places. No 
one can tell what the outcome of the whole matter will be. It 





certainly is a sickening and disheartening outlook. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


DAKOTA. 

The Minnehaha County Teachers’ Institute began its session at 
Sioux Falls, March 29, and continued one week. County super- 
intendent J. E. Colton, and City Supt. L. McCartney, were the 
conductors and instructors. Prof. McCartney gave some very 
practical talks on School Economy, Geography, and Language, 
and also some very lively class exercises. Supt. Colton took up 
the subjects of Reading, Physiology, Arithmetic, Writing. 
Mr. Glidéen took part in the discussion:, and was rewarded by a 
hearty vote of thanks from the teachers, as was also Supt. Bene- 
dict, of Lincoln County, for his talks on School Law. The teach- 
ers feel greatly indebted to Supts. Colton and McCartney for call- 
ing them together for such profitable work. 


IOWA. 


Pres. Read, of the Central University, will lecture before the 
graduates of the Monroe, April 21. Supt. Lou. M. Wilson has 
been re-elected to the superintendency of the Des Moines schools. 

‘Tama County Institute will probably be held the first three 
weeks in August. It will be conducted by Supt. W. D. Deedy, 
assisted by Messrs. J. B. Young, J. P. Hurd, E. H. Griffin, E. E. 
Blanchard, and W. M. Beardshear. 

MISSOURI. 


The State Schoo! of Science and Pedagogics will open June 24, 
immediately after the close of the state association. It will coa- 
tinue twenty days. The instructors engaged are: Dr. 8. 8. Laws, 
President of the Missouri University, Mental Science; Prof. C. 
H. Dutcher, Norma! School, 2d District, Physiology (Stimulants 
and Narcotics); Prof, Edward A. Allen, Missouri University, 
English; Prof. T. Berry Smith, Pritchett Institue, Chemistry; 
Hon. W. E. Coleman, Schovol Law; und Hon, A. D. Mayo, of Bos- 
ton, on the following special topics: 1. What is Education? 2. 
Natural Methods of Instruction. 3. Some Things the People ex- 
pect of the Teacher. 





MICHIGAN, 


The first meeting of the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club will be 
held in the Cook House parlors, Ann Arbor, Saturday, May 1.— 
Crawford, Roscommon, and adjoining counties will hold a sum- 
mer normal school at Gray'ing.——Myron Nowland, aged 13 
years, of New Boston, while in school, printed some letters on the 
back of his hand with red ink. Soon the hand and arm began to 
swell rapidly, and in a short time convulsions set in, continuing 
at intervals until the boy died. He was poisoned by the ink. 

Kalamazoo College began its spring term March 28, under very 
favorable auspices. 


NEBRASKA. 

The state essociation convened duly at Lincoln, March 30, It 
was opened with an address of welcome by the Rev. E. H. Chap- 
in. The first paper was, “ A Plea for the English Language,” and 
was read by Prof. W. H. Skinner, of David City. It was warmly 
discussed and commended by many of the teachers. Miss M. J 
Burrows, of Norfo)k, read a paper on ‘* Primary Work.” She de- 
fined the work of the kindergarten to be “ securing the harmoni- 
ous growth of the whole being, making play work, and not work 
play. Messrs. Chamberlain, Skinner, Smith, Lane, Supt. Brunner, 
Prin. Farnham of the State Normal, and others, took part in the 
discussion. 

Rey. W. F. Ringland, Pres. of Hasting College, gave an address 
on the “ Antagonism of Religion and Culture.” He says that the 
fact that there exists an antagonism between religion and cul- 
ture is prophetic that the present disturbing force will be helpfulio 
moving these two great spheres of activity into such harmonious 
relations, that their independence and mutual helpfulness will be 
universally recognized,”’ 

Prof. Geo. E. Howard was to have read an article on “The 
Nebraska Keading Circle,” but owing to illness it could not be 
prepared. Supt. Jones made some remarks on the subject, point. 
ing out some of the advantages and duties of the organization 
State Supt. Speer, of Kansas, was present, and gave some account 
of the Kansas Reading Circle. 

Mr. W. F. Pickings,of Red Cloud, read a paper on the “ The 
Practical in Education,” which called out quite a lengthy discus- 
sion: among the participants were Mrs. Cook, of Lincoln; Supt. 
L, A. Taber, of Leavenworth Co., Kansas; Supt. J. B. Brunner, of 
Donglas Co.; Mr. Hendee, of Saline; and Mr. Fossler, of Lincoln. 
Dr. D. B Perry, of Doane Co'lege, read a paper on “‘ The Success- 
f | Teacher.’’ He considers an “ appreciative love for children 
w sich sees merit in the dullest of them” one of the first essenti> Is. 
He says that lady teachers pay more attention to the moral 
natu-e, and are therefore more successful in the training of 
children. W. W. Drummond, of Plattsmouth, opened the discus- 
sion of the question. 

Miss Hosford, of North Platte, gave an address upon “ Reading 
for School Children.” Mr. C. C. Heltman, of Geneva; Chancellor 
Manatt and Supt. Hartley entered upon the discussion. An ex- 
cellent paper on “ Effects of Association’ was read by Mr. M. D. 
Horman, of Beatrice, and discussed by Supt. Goudy, and others. 
Another on composition work was read by Miss Sheldon, of 
Omaha, and discussed by Miss Kingsley, of Lincoln. Supt. Gove, 
of Denver, gave a very interesting evening lecture on “The 
Common School.” 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Pres., 
8 ipt. James, of Omaha; Rec. Sec., Miss Greenlee, of Richardson 
Co.; Cor. Sec., Miss Hewsilt, of Kearney ; Treas., A. N, Blake, of 
Beatrice. Ex. Com.: Supt, Bowers, Prin. Farnham, Prof. Bessey, 
Miss Hosford, J. B. Sexton, Supt. Wake. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Wa. M. CHASE, WARREN CLARK, and James L. MASON have 
been elected members of the Concord Board of Education for the 
ensuing three years. Without one dissenting vote, $2,500 were 
voted for new heating apparatus, and $1,200 for industrial edu- 
cation, besides the usual appropriations for schools. Thirty-two 
women voted at the school meeting.——In a number of towns 
women were present at the school meetings, and were elected 
members of the board of education.—Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, is ho!ding in each county, 
teachers’ institutes lasting three days each. The institute for 





Merrimack County, was held at Henniker, Mch., 24, 25, and 26. 
The subjects considered were Schoo: Laws, Arithmetic, Physics 
History, Political Instruction, Number, Algebra, Penmanship, 
Geography, Reading, School Discipline, Drawing, Chemistry, 
Suggestions from Experience, Grammar, and Recitations. Even- 
ing lectures were given upon “The Purchase of Louisiana,” by 
Hon. W. A. Mowry; “ English Literature,” by Rev. D.C. Rob- 
erts ; and “Educational Progress,” by Dr. C. C. Rounds. The pro- 
gram was a full one, and was very finely carried out. The peo- 
ple of Henniker provided free entertainment for all teachers who 
attended. 
NEW JERSEY. 


At the last meeting at Irvington it was voted that another 
teacher be hired, so that the principal could be relieved of class- 
room work.——At the last meeting of the North Hudson County 
Teachers’ Association, Mr. Wm. M. Giffin, of Newark, delivered 
an address on ‘“ The New Education.”——The regular meeting of 
the Newark primary teachers is held to-day. There will be papers 
on the subject of Number in the Primary Grade, by different prin- 
ciples of the citv. 

NEW YORK. 

The Onondaga County Institute, held at Baldwinsville, March 
29-April 2, was crowded with profitable work. Profs. Sanford 
and Barnes are a strong team, and each was at his best. Prof. 
Sanford dealt with Reading, Writing, and Primary Work; Prof. 
Barnes with Geography. The Teachers’ Association met Monday 
evening for some profitable discussion ; Prof. Brownell, of Syra- 
cuse High School, lectured on Geology, Tuesday evening; 
another meeting of the association was held Wednesday evening, 
at which the following new officers were elected: President, R. 
B. White, of Syracuse ; Vice-President, Prof. Butler, of Danforth ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. E. E. Ellis, of Camillus. Another 
meeting on Thursday night was taken up with music and essays. 
Miss Virginia Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, read one on Drawing, 
and Miss Grace A. Petheram, of Skaneateles, one on “ Natural 
Science in the Common Schools.” 


The meeting of the Queens County Teachers’ Association at 
Flushing, March 26-27, was one of the most successful held during 
this year. The principal exercises on Friday evening was a paper 
by Supt. Pardee, light gymnastics by fifty pupils from the 
Jamaica public school, and singing by pupils from the Flushing 
high school and colored school. Supt. Pardee’s paper was upon 
“ The Use of Text-Books,” with especial respect to their use in 
primary schoul, which he emphatically advocated. Prio. Balland 
briefly explained bis method of physical training, which consisted 
principally of simple regular exercise, then illustrated by his 
class, so far as possible without the apparatus of the gymnasium, 
his method. It was generally agreed that the effect of the train- 
ing appeared to be good. On Saturday, Prof. Bearce, of New 
York, gave an excellent lesson upon writing, impressing upon 
teachers the necessity of drill upon a few leading principles; not 
to expect children to write like the copper-plate copies, the 
authors of the writing-books couldn’t do that. Miss Branca 
Schiller, of Flushing, gave an excellent lesson upon geography to 
a class of primary children, a table being so made that it would 
hold quite a miniature ocean, and in which the children built up 
real continents and islands. Miss Alida Worden, of Flushing, 
read an excellent paper upon Physical Training, taking the ground 
that it should be given the attention due its importance, that it 
should be put in as a regular part of the child’s training. Supt. 
CO. E. Surdam, of Staten Island, read a paper upon “ Professional 
Preparation,” which has already been noticed in the JOURNAL. 
An article by him on this subject will appear shortly. 


OHIO. 


Hon. L. D. Brown announces that he will not ‘be a candidate 
for re-election. He has already made arrangements for other 
work after his present term expires.——Mrs. Ad. V.'Temple who 
has just closed a five-months’ term at Washington Township, is 
reputed an excellent disciplinarian, in proof of which it is cited 
that she was able to banish tobacco from the school-rcom.—— 
Supt. W. T. Berry, of the Gurnsey County Board of Examiners, 
has been re-employed for the summer term at Kimbleton.——Mr. 
John K. Watson died at his home in New Concord, March 15. He 
has been long known among the schools of his county as a suc- 
cessful teacher. 

The Teachcrs’ Triangular Association, embracing parts of 
Knox, Delaware, and Licking counties, met ut Granville, March 
27. Thirty teachers were in attendance, and large audiences as- 
sembled both morning and afternoon. The event of the day was 
the address by State School Commissioner Brown, upon the com- 
mon school curriculum with reference to the district schools. 
The association will meet at Centreburg, Knox County, April 10. 

The Licking County Teachers’ Institute will begin a week’s 
session at Newark, Aug. 8. Among ‘the instructors are Prof. J. 
L Gilpatrick, Supt. J. C. Harzter, Prof W. G. Williams, and Mrs. 
Jenny H. Jones.——The coming year will see determined efforts 
upon the part of teachers to induce the Legislature to provide 
for the better organization of our district schools. The plan of 
having but one director in each sub-district and a townsh.p board 
to prescribe studies and employ teachers meets with the most 
favor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

F. MESSINGER, of Miller, won a prize for an essay on “ How to 
Study Treesin Winter.” The award was a copy of Miss Youman’s 
“ Botany.”——Th® Mercer County Institute, held at Sandy Lake 
recently, was an unusually interesting one. Miss Emma Thomp- 
son gave a class exercise in number; Prof. Van De Venter, of 
Sharon, gave some excellent “ chalk talks; Miss Jennie Gilmore 
read a paper on “ Newspapers in the Schools.” The subject of 
“ High and Low Wages” was discussed by Messrs. Wm. Barker, 
W.H. McMullen, and I. H. Robb. Prof. W. H. McMullen read a 
paper on “* What the State Expects of the Public Schools; Hon. 
H. 8. Blatt, I. H. Robb, and H. C. Zeigler related some “ School 
Experiences of Fifty Years Ago; Miss Hettie Porter discussed 
“The Teaching of Language in the Public Schools ;’’ Miss Emma 
Dickey, ** How Can the Boys and Girls be induced to Read Good 
and Healthy Literature ;” Prof. Van De Venter talked on “ Writ- 
ing;” Prof. L. T. McCartney, ‘Common Sense in the School- 
Room.” 

TENNESSEE. 

The state is burdened with what is termed “ one horse” colleges. 

Almost every town of 5,000 inhabitants has a college or seminary. 





A few able teachers are heroically declining the honors of a pro- 
fessorship in these colleges, and devoting themselves to the estab- 
lishment of first-rate preparatory schools. Among these are 
Messrs, W. D. Mooney, and 8. V. Wall, who will begin work at 
Culleoka soon.——Mr. John Adams, of Pulaski, will succeed Mr 
A. 8. Abernathy, who goes to Elkton to assist his brother in the 
establishment of a permanent school there.——Misses Heron and 
Hood, of Martin College, have invited Prof. Baskervill, of Van- 
derbilt Univer-ity, to deliver one of his lectures on English here, 
especially for the pleasure and improvement of their pupils.—— 
The tna Iron Company have built a school-house and employed a 
teacher.——-The Marshal! County Teachers’ Reading Circle will 
meet April 24. On the same day, Supt. J. B. Haynes proposes tu 
hold a meeting of schoo! directors and teachers for the purpose 
of taking steps to grade the county schools; also to make arrange- 
ments for holding a normal institute during the summer. 





PERSONALS. 

Rev. 8. W. Powe. has returned from his trip through the 
south. He has been visiting schools for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their condition and prospects. He finds a growing sentiment 
in favor of public schools and of in¢ustrial education. Mr. 
Powell says that the best men of the south are now in business, 
not politics as heretofore. 


Dr. Lucy C. Warts, of Chicago, has been admitted to the 
medical department of the University of Vienna,on the same 
terms with male students. So much for waiting for the clouds of 
prejudice to roll by. 


ProF. MAx MULLER has accepted the presidency of the Goethe 
Society of England. 


People may differ about canals—but there can be only wcnder- 
ing admiration for the gay and hale old age of de Lesseps. 


Dr. EDWARD Brooks, ex-president of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, Millersville, and president of the National College 
of Oratory, Philadelphia, has been prominent among the partici- 
pants in the teachers’ congress this month at the * Florida Chau- 
tauqua,” De Funiak Springs. 


The venerable Cyrus HAMLIN, ex-president of Robert College, 
Constantinople, and of Middlebury College, Vermont, lectured 
last evening before the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, 
on “ Political, Moral, and Religious Aspects of the Eeastern Ques- 
tion.” 


Dr. McCosn, of Princeton, has averaged ten hours of work 
and study daily throughout his professional career. 


Pror. Seymour, of Yale, recently left for Europe for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the American school at Athens. 


Rev. Mr. MILBURN, chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
is a slightly built man of medium height, with gray hair and 
beard, who walks about so confidently that no one at a distance 
would suspect him to be blind. 


EDWARD Everett HALE is sixty-four years old, and his parish- 
ioners of the South Congregational Church, Boston, have done 
honor to the event by giving him a notable reception. Few men 
of his generation have performed a larger or worthier service 
for his fellows than the beloved author of “ A Man Without a 
Country.” There is no reform that is worth while to which he 
has not Ient a hand; long years ago he came to be recognized as 
well-nigh unsurpassed as the writer of short puzposeful stories. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


In a recent meeting of the Board of Education a special com- 
mittee was appointed on Industrial Education. Commissioner 
William Lummis koped that the Board would soon have before it 
a report from this committee to act upon. It was a matter that 
required the serious consideration of the Board. Though such a 
committee had been in existence here for some time no work in 
that direction had been done, while Chicago, Boston, and other 
places were far ahead of New York in this matter. While it is 
true that owing to our large population we have to work slowly, 
still the great metropolis cannot be silent on this important sub- 
ject. 


The Board has established two new primary schools, one in One 
Hundred and chirty-fifth Street, near Eighth Avenue, and the 
other in West One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street. Com- 
missioner Seligman tendered the Normal College a prize of 350 
in gold for five years from date in the department of English 
literature. He will also give 25 silver medals for scholarship to 
male and female grammar schools at the next Commencement 
exerciscs. 


The Assembly of this state nas passed Mr. Hamilton's bill ap- 
propriating $15,000 to pay the expenses of the lectures of Prof. 
Bekmore and his assistants, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, on human and comparative anatomy, physiology, zool- 
ogy, and physical geography. These lectures, which are illus- 
trated, will be delivered to the teachers of the common schools, 
of the normal schools of the state, of the Normal College of the 
City of New York, and of the training school for teachers in the 
City of Brooklyn. 


Some busy legislator at Albany is always on hand at every se3- 
sion with a bill to change the educational system of this city. 
The present bills before the legislature in regard to the appoint- 
ment of commissioners and inspectors are especially objection- 
able. They provide for the election of commissioners on a gen- 
eral ticket ; for the appointment of inspectors by the board in- 
stead of by the mayor, and for the limitation of both inspectors’ 
and trustees’ terms of office to one year. 

All these proposed changes are bad. Making the board elective 
would at once bring it into the domain of partisan politics, and 
we would see the same sort of men in it that now adorn the 
aldermanic office. The inspectors would be responsible to the 
political faction that secured their appointment, and neither they 
nor the trustees could do more in one year than get fairly ac- 
quainted with the duties of their respective offices, 
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LETTERS 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION.—Noft one of the least pleas- 
ing features of the late Children’s Industrial Exhibition is 
its direct educating influence ; its mutually helpful and cor- 
recting influence. How quietly and un y these hand 
products tell their story, how truly they suggest and criti- 
cise and commend or condemn each other! It is the old 
story repeated. Two artists work apart; they bring their 
sketches t r,and in an instant the one sees t 
is wanting in breadth, while the other discovers the want 
of finish in his. Such teaching is effective. 

I find on eVery side that the interest in this exhibition is 
not with the professional few, but the intelligent many. 

Let us earnestly trust that this is bat the first of many 
annual exhibitions that must, from very necessity, gro 
rapidly in the scope and quality of their exhibits and in 
their influence on public education. Mary E. LANIG. 

Prebel A y, Brooklyn. 





SAND MOULDING.—I wish to begin some lessons in sand 
moulding, but I am not quite satisfied with my plans for 
the work. Can you give me a few s tions? I havea 
table covered with zinc, around which is a ridge about an 
= high, to mys a sane i 5 ware in. The eng are 
of such an age (es) e boys) that everyth new or 
odd seems ve: silty to them ; so I am anxious that my first 
attempts s. at least be successful enough to omen their 
respect. eS % 

The table you have will answer every purpose for mould- 
ing. If you .are near a foundry, get therefrom, say, two 
pailsful of moulding-sand. If this cannot be obtained, 
moist loam passed through a fine seive is an excellent sub- 
stitute. It should be in that damp condition when, if 
pressed together by the fingers, it will retain the form thus 
given it, and not adhere to one’s hands. Suppose yourclass 
are upon Mexico, Take a relief map of the country, to be 
found in Appleton’s, Swinton’s, or Harper’s Geography, 
and form the sand upon the table so as to appear as near 
like the relief map as possible. If you have not moulded, 
by no means attempt it before your class. It requires con- 


siderable skill, and this can be attained by practice after | good 


school or on Saturday. Having moulded the country, the 
class may be called around the table, and such questions 
asked as: Who czn point out the Atlantic slope? the Pa- 
cific ? Where is the tableland or plateau of Mexico? etc. 
Your own plans should guide you in all this, however. 

Some teachers give the moulded form a realistic sugges- 
tion by putting flour or crayon-dust on the snow-covered 
mountains, by using blue or green worsted to represent 
rivers, and by placing specimens of the products, as coffee, 
etc., on those portions in which they are produced. 

Only a word is necessary about the “silly” boys. Do not 
tell beforehand what you intend to door to have. When 
the time comes, call your class to the table and in a quiet 
manner, let the new plan be a gentle-surprise to them. Do 
not pay any attention to the boys you mention so long as 
they are not disorderly. Go straight forward with your 
work, quite indifferent as to what they are thinking or 
whether they care to notice the moulding. If your work 
is strong and you are confident in it, they will soon follow 
you nobly ; but if you are doubtful, they will feel it, and 
you will not have won your grour d. 

Yonkers, N. Y. EDWARD R. SHAW. 


CULTI,ATING SPECIAL TENDENtIES.—I believe that dull- 
ness is not the only evil that can becorrected by cultivating 
marked tendencies. I once knewa boy who was not only 
dull, but vicious and obstinate. I have seen him turn like 
an animal at fos upon his father, when punished for poor 
lessons. He but one soft spot in his whole nature—a 
love for flowers. When he was a little fellow he could be 


oom from the worst fit of see yo - 
nating seed, or a snap-dragon’s mouth. e 
features would calm into the countenance of an when 


he bent his yellow curls over the cup of a morn lory. 
The questions that would pour forth, the animation of the 
kindling eye the pathetic interest, made him another crea- 
ture. is father despised flowers; sentiment, he called 
them. He punished the lad for “looking at weeds instead 
of — lessons.”’ ee eons - 
were y’s angels. ‘Give hima garden, let 
him work in it after study hours,” advised afriend. ‘ Non- 
ered the father. “‘ No boy of mine shall go fool- 
over weeds that i A friend said one day: “ Jim- 
e, try your best now, if you get six in spelling I have 
a big bunch of flowers in room for you.” He came to 
the door with his little “4.” “T tried,” he 
said, “and please let me have just one smell of them. P 
save them,” said the honest little man, lifting his nose from 
the bouquet. ‘‘Maybe to-morrow I will.” Next day the 
scampering feet up the stairs announced six before he un- 
his f e great bunch of roses was his own. 
He was a city boy, in a home devoid of “nonsense.” He 
put the stems se y and with carefulness into a vase 
of fresh water. For once he was supuemnety honey. His 
waier, Sanding the flowers on the library table where his 
books should be, refused to listen to 


child’s infancy is a useless and a cru . The boy is 
eam Speneunae® le, reckless. A 
j t might have led him by his interest in flow- 
ers to them. He t have a botanist or a 
forester, who might have helped not only the world, but 
himself; but he was ruined by an unreasonable tion 
to his natural proclivities. Cc. M. D. 





were inhuman, but that cannot be. Do tell us what the 
trouble is, and what we can do to arouse them to, at least, 
a show of interest. B. F. 
The adage that says, “ What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business,’’ perhaps applies here. The farmer 
doubtless would drop in occasionally if he hired the teacher 
himself and paid her out of his own pocket, and he might 
look to see how many pages she took her class over each 
day—which would be a doubtful blessing. It would not be 


his | well for the parents to come as inspectors, because as yet 


they are not qualified to inspect. Then, too, from time im- 
memorial, the school commissioner has been left to look 
after the teacher, and would it not be sacriligious to ques- 
tion “‘the wisdom of our ancestors ?’”’ True, tradition says 


W | that some of our grandmothers used to take their knitting 


occasionally and epend the afternoon at the school-huuse, 
but the practice never became very widely extended. 

There is something quite touching in the way a mother 
comes to the school sometimes with “ Johnnie,” who “ has 
never been to school before and feels timid.” She in'ro- 
duces him to the teacher, explains his little peculiarities, 
and then Jeaves him with injunctions to be a good boy. 
This is not indifference, but a trust which she places in the 
teacher. If she realized how many opportunities that 
teacher would have of betraying her trust, and playing 
havoc with little Johnnie’s future, she would probably 
come again to see how they were getting along together, 
or if she knew what a great incentive it would be to him to 
have her come in once in a while, and see how well he 
could keep up with the other fellows, she might leave her 
work, undone sometimes, if necessary, in order to make the 
visit. Then again, if she should receive a special invita- 
tion from the teacher to be present on such a day ata little 
entertainment, and if Johnnie eagerly urged the matter, 
she might find it convenient. 


THINKING CIRCLES.—The JOURNAL of March 27, con- 
tains an outline of work for reading circles, which is very 
. It is well adapted to a great need. But I think 
there is another great need, which could perhaps be 
reached in a similar way. In these days we all read too 
much and think too little. We were never taught to think, 
and we don’t know how. What_do you say tu a thinking 
circle ? J. M. 
We say it is a good idea, and we would make a proposi- 
tion or two: Ist. That every reader of the JOURNAL be- 
come a self-constituted member. 2nd. That the “ Letter 
Column” be the medium of expression ; and, 3rd. That 
each member of the circle name a subject for thought. It 
does no good to select a dry subject from the back part of 
an old grammar, and sit down to think something ovt of 
it, simply for the value of thinking. Mental exercise, the 
same as physical, must be entered into with zest, if any- 
thing would be gained from it. The subject must be one 
of living interest. The teacher finds plenty of those. Every 
day brings puzzling questions. Perhaps some one could 
think satisfactory answers. The whole subject of educa- 
tion is bristling with interrogation points, any one of 
which calls for earnest thought. We may not all be able 
to think systematically at first, but we can think earnestly 
and persistextly, and some new truth will be brought to 
light. 


A Bit oF EXPERIENCE.—This is my first year’s work in 
the great field. nm in my own neighborhood, where 
no one had ever h of —7 other than the old method (or 
rather the old want of method) of teaching. “ Webster's 
blue-back speller,” and ‘‘ Smith’s Grammar ce to their 

) were soon laid to rest. I have secured the confidence 
of my patrons and the love of my pupils. I carry your 

a to school with me every day, and the students have 
earned to love it for its “‘ reproduction stories” and sugzes- 
tive pictures. Yesterday, I showed the picture of the little 
boy and his dog (Mch. 20) to a class of little folks nine 

ears of age. I send you, without correction, what one 
ttle fellow wrote in less than 15 minutes. 


I see a boy and a dog. The boy has a hat on.and the brim 
is turned down. He is leaning on thedog. The dog has a collar 
around his neck. The dog’s nameis Dash. The boy’s name is 
John Brown. pon was gees to town one day, and a bear after 
bim, and Dash run bear off. John says that Dash is a good 
dog. John said when Dash saw the bear, he jumped at him and 
eat him up. His mother says that Dash is the best dog she ever 
suw. John's sister the bear like to caught him. 
ritten by CHARLEY Ric, Nine years old. 


I do not suppose it is very remarkable, but it shows work 
in the right direction, and will, perhaps, encourage 
some one who hus never tried to get out of the “ss. 


One thing which greatly encourages the editors of the 
JOURNAL, is the increasing number of lettersjlike the above, 
showing not only how far the truth has reached, but a de- 
sire to assist in spreading it. Occasionally, some one wants 
to know how ong De Quincey would have lived if he had 
quit using opium four years before he died, but the major- 
ity are asking how they can become better teachers. 





INTELLECTUAL LAZINESS. —People seem to go upon the 
apposition that all the thinking has been done by a few 
intellectual ts; and they are content to be evermore 
thinking old thoughts, over and over again. So much, 
apparently, has been thought out by a few vigorous 
thinkers, and —_, a host of intellectual tinkers ; 
such a slush of books rifted into the mar that the 
modern scholar has come to think that about all that is re- 
uired nowadays, is to soak himself, as it were, in —— 
Good esa of I have 


lit erature, in order to become a thinker. 
sometimes t it would bea thing if all the ac- 
peat wealth of thought, as val eas it is, were swe 


and the race of mortals were compelled 
See OE thn natd of thought and cnlonen. Te hte cule 


be — and the present intellectual strength retained, I 
believe better work would be done in the next quarter of a 
century than we pow have—beiter, at least, for the thinker. 
He would be untrammeled by the thoughts and opinions of 
others, whom he feels bound to respect. Men would be 
free from the traditions which weigh them down, and they 
would at once begin to cast about for thought material ; 
and the whole moral and physical world would soon be in 
a blaze of real, genuine original thought. 

There is such a constant tendency to follow some leader, 
right or wrong in opinion and taste, that we are afraid to 
launch out into the great deep without something to hold 
to. We are like the ancient mariners—afraid to go out of 
sight of land, less we get lost on the boundless ocean of 
original thinking. 

his intellectual laziness is born and bred in our schools 
by the humdrum lesson-getting, where just so much must 
be ground ont every day, nolens volens, and where the im- 
pression is continually made and deepened that the book is 
the “ all-in-all”’ of learning, and that when we finish that 
there is no more to be done ; when, in fact. if itisa g 
book, it leaves more unsaid than it says. It leaves more 
for the pupil to find out than it shows him, and leaves it, 
too, in such a way that he finds out per force of what he 
has already learned. A book that does not suggest more 
than is on the printed page, is scarcely worth reading ; and 
the reader who does not find more between the lines ofa 
good book, than on the lines themselves, has not yet 
learned how to read. Beware of the book or teacher that 
tells you everything. We derive the most pleasure from a 
thought when it is the result of our own hard thinking. 


Washington, D. C. Joun OGDEN. 


FAILURES.—Why is it that so many of our brightest 
—— make failures as teachers? I am not sure that 

am not a failure. I know that my work comes far short 
of the standard I have in my own mind. Will you tell me 
some of the commonest causes of failure, that I may pret 
against them ? H.C. 

In order to make a success of teaching, certain qualifica- 
tions are necessary. A teacher must have natural ability, 
scholarship, and a knowledge of the science and art of educa- 
tion. Thring says that “a teacher is the combination of 
heart, head, artistic training, and favoring circumstances.”’ 
Fitch is more definite, and specifies—‘‘a full and exact 
knowledge of the things he essays to teach ;”’ “a love for 
the work for its own sake—trouble comes from mis- 
managed labor, from distasteful labor, from labor which 
we feel ourselves to be doing ill;”’ “a cheerful and happy 
temper ;” “‘a good fund of animal spirits—to the little child 
the teacher is the embodiment of that learning which he him- 
self is being urged to acquire, if he sees that the acquire- 
ment has made the teacher’s life gloomy, he will be quite 
likely to acquire a dislike for knowledge, to conclude that 
it cannot be such a cheering and beautiful thing after all ;” 
“quickness of eye and ear;” “a gentile but authorative 
voice ;”’ “the habit of spending much time with our intel- 
lectual superiors” to correct the liability to “a faulty tone 
of mind and character produced by spending so much with 
our intellectual inferiors ;’’ but “the one crowning qualifi- 
tion of a perfect teacher,” he says, “is sympathy—sym- 
pathy with young children in their wants and their ways. 
Without this all other qualifications fail to achieve their 
highest result.”’ 


OBSERVING.—It is a sad fact that nearly all of our meth- 
ods impose a check on the habit of observation, instead of 
encouraging and developing it. And it is not merely the 
habit of observing that we wish to cultivate, but intelligent 
observation. It is not enough that the child sees the bud, 
the blossom, and the fruit, but he must learn to see the 
blossom in the bud, the fruit inthe flower. Itis this power 
that will be needed to make a successful career. The 
teacher must always be looking forward to the time when 
the pupil will no longer have a director to go to » y “3 


You are thinking in the right direction. Forget that 
there are any such things as geography, arithmetic, or 
reading, until you have clearly before you the faculties 
that must be trained. Then search everywhere for the 
means to use in training them. You will find these in 
histories, geographies, etc., it is true, but your methods of 
using them will be as different as are mind and matter. 


A CorRREcTION.—I did not say at the Institute, or 
at any time or place, that the “ Reading circle was run 
in your interest”; but I did say that the teachers do 
not take hold of the matter very readily because many 
believe that there is too big a jobin it. A job put up ex- 
pressly for the benefit of the book publishers. 

I do not question, for one moment, the advantages,—yes, 
I may say, the necessity—of all teachers pursuing a system 
atic course of professional reading, but how is that to be 
brought about? How can teachers be led to read to and 
for some prrpose? These are questions I will not attempt 
to answer, but while waiting for a reply I will read the 
books prescribed by the reading circle, as I find time. 

Orleans Corners, N.Y. P. A. STROUGH. 

Accept our thanks for correcting a false statement. It 
has been recently said of a teacher in a small town in Tenn., 
that he aroused. such a taste for reading emong the youth 
of the place, that the bookseller’s pocketbook was quite 
sensibly affected. Now, according to some people’s logic, 
that teacher should be looked upon with suspicion. He is 
probably in league with the bookseller, who is receiving all 
the benefit. The children are not being benefitted. Oh, 
no! Perhaps, owing to the increasing demand, he is able 
to furnish books at quite a reduction, this decrease in price 
is not to be considered as a benefit to the children—only to 
the bookseller. 


Spring medicine is a necessity for everybody. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best in the world. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Descriptive and 
ualitative. ee H. Shepard. Boston: D. C 
eath & Co. pp. 

The plans and methods upon which this elementary 
chemistry is based have been employed by its author in 
laboratory practice for many years, and nothing has been 
incorporated in either the text or exercises that has not 
been found to be practicable. Following the Preface, are 
three chapters, which are especially addressed to the 
teachers. The first one treats of Methods, in which the 
author discusses : 1. The advantages science offers in de- 
veloping the young mind, and what good results will fol- 
low its study ? and, 2. What methods of presentation will 
best accomplish the desired results? The second chapter 
asks: What should the student memorize? The third one 
consists of a description of a briefer course. 

Before we come to the body of the book, we find an in- 
teresting Historical Sketch on Chemistry among the 
Egyptians; the Arabs; during the Middle Ages; the Era 
of Medical Chemistry; Pneumatic Chemistry; and the 
Modern Era. Following this is an Introduction, consisting 
of Definitions; Laws of Combination in Definite and Mul- 
tiple Proportions; Atomic Theory; Atomic Weights; 
Names of Elements ; Symbols; and Table of the Elements. 

Each chapter of the book is divided into a methodical ar- 
rangement, consisting of the Element to be studied, its 
Occurrence, Preparation, Properties, and Tests. 





THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE EASTERN UNITED STATES. For 
the Use of Classes in Z ology and Private Students. By 
G. H. French, A.M, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 402 pp. 00. 

Several years ago analytical tables of the butterflies of 
Illinois were prepared and published by the author of this 
book, and as they served so good a purpose in the class- 
room, he has now presented to teachers a more extended 
work on the Butterflies of the Eastern United States, with 
a complete description of all the species found in the re- 
gion of country east of the western boundaries of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisana. 

In the arrangement of the book, we find a classification 
of the butterflies according to their natural orders; their 
different stages of development; their habits; and the 
mode of collecting and preserving specimens. An accentu- 
ated list of 201, in variety of species is given, followed by 
an analytical key for their determination. The different 
families, with their sub-families, come in their order, each 
number receiving a clear, minute, and extended descrip- 
tion. There are ninety-three illustrations, showing the 
changes of the butterfly. Some of them are fine, the but- 
terflies from the extreme south, especially, being very 
beautiful. 

The book is well bound, has large, clear type, and is al- 
together a desirable work. A glossary and index complete 
the volume. 


WorpDs AND THEIR UsEs. Past and Present. A Study of 
the English Langoegs. By Richard Grant White. 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. New York: 11 East 17th 
St. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 467 pp. $1,00. 
The purpose of this School Ejition of ‘‘ Words and Their 

Uses” is a consideration of the right use and the abuse of 

words and idioms, with an occasional examination of their 

origin and history. It is occupied almost exclusively with 

the correctness and fitness of verbal expression, and is a 

book of great service to intelligent, thoughtful persons 

who are interested in the study of the English language. 

The plan of the book will suggest its value to teachers 
andschools. Opening it, we see, first: Afterthoughts and 
Forewords to the present edition ; a Preface of much inter- 
est, followed by an Introduction of some length, which 
comprises Chapter I. 

Other important subjects are: Newspaper English; Big 
Words for Small Thoughts; British English and ‘‘American”’ 
English; Style; Misused Words—Words that are no: Words; 
Formation of Pronouns; Grammar—English and Latin; The 
Grammarless Tongue; How the Exception proves the 
Rule. The marked features of this book are its large and 
intimate acquaintance with English literature; its admira- 
ble literary scholarship and taste; the vigorous common 
sense of its criticisms and statements, and the vein of hu- 
mor which brightens all its pages. 

EXAMPLES OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. With Rules for 
their Solution. By George Osborne, 8.B. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 50 pp. 55 cents. 

Although the study of differential equations is of such 
great importance, either as a branch of mathematics, or as 
applied to geometry or physics, there has been no Ameri- 
can work published before which contained a classificd 
series of examples. This book by Mr. Osborne has been 
prepared for advanced students in physics, and is intended 
to be used in connection with lectures on differential 
equations, their derivatives ani methods of solution. It 
provides a series of nearly three hundred examples, with 
answers systematically arranged and grouped under the 
different cases, accompanied also by concise rules for their 
solution. Many of these examples have been carefully se- 
lected from standard treatises, and many others have been 
prepared by the author to illustrate special difficulties. In 
the small compass of fifty pages, Mr. Osborne has com- 





pressed a great amount of valuable matter, on a difficult 
subject. 


A SHORTER COURSE OF RHETORIC. C. W. Bardeen. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co., pu’ ers. 3811 pp. 


The condensation of Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric ap- 


B 


* | pears in the form of a Shorter Course, prepared as a text- 


book and adapted to the present views and methods of in- 
struction. The Complete Rhetoric, which was too large to 
be used as a common text-book, has been condensed so 
skillfully as to lose none of its essential value 

This edition gives us five Parts, which compose the body 
of the book, and which are again divided into sections. In 
Part I. we find Sentence Making, with its grammatical and 
structural arrangement. This Part has five sections, fol- 
lowed by a Topical Analysis, with rules dependent on judg- 
ment. The Second Part comprises Letter Writing ; Kinds 
of Letters ; Criticisms ; Suggestions and Possibilities, with 
General Rules for Letter Writing It also devotes a section 
each to Narration and Description. Part III. : The Essay ; 
Preparation ; Invention; Style; Purity ; Propriety ; Per- 
spicuity ; Power; Perfection; Wit and Humor. Part IV.: 
The Oration: its Eloquence and Argument—abounding in 
illustration and comment. The last Part is devoted to 
Poetry ; Figurative Language ; Rhyme and Rhythm; Lan- 
guage of Poetry—with illustrations of the different kinds 
of verse. 

The book is full of practical hints, and is especially 
adapted to advanced classes in secondary schools 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Wentworth, 
A.M. Boston; Ginn & Co. 372 pp. 85 cents. 

The design of this arithmetic is to give pupils of gram- 
mar-school age an intelligent knowledge of the subject, and 
at the same time cultivate the power of thinking for them- 
selves. It contains a good number of well-graded and pro- 
gressive problems, while definitions and explanations are 
made as brief as possible. One page is devoted to a list of 
metric equivalents, in their order: length, surface, vol- 
ume, capacity, weight, and approximate equivalents. Fol- 
lowing the table of contents and metric equivalents isa 
vocabulary of arithmetical terms, something not usually 
found in an arithmetic, and is an excellent idea. In the 
first pages of the book we find a great many number- 
problems, the use of which give full opportunity for prac- 
tice under the four fundamental rules, which stand as the 
foundation of all mathematics. 

A chapter on the Metric System is placed near the end of 
the book. as many grammar-school pupils do not have time 
for it, and those who do can take it as well in that stage of 
progress. The author does not design to teach geometry in 
a grammar-school arithmetic, but he has prepared a chap- 
ter on Mensuration, suited to the ability of beginners, so 
that they might be made familiar with the motives of 
geometry, which are so essential and indispensable for prac- 
tical purposes. This subject is illustrated by simple 
examples. The chapter on Miscellaneous Problems and 
Examination Papers is designed as a review, and is useful 
in testing the pupil’s advance and knowledge. The appear- 
ance of the book is good—the print clear and the paper ex- 
cellent. Altogether, it is a valuable book among those 
already in use on the important subject of mathematics. 
NEw THIRD READER. National Music Course. By Luther 

Whiting Nelson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

When tuking up this book, the pupils are supposed to 
have acquired the ability to read easy two-part music. 
They are now introduced into the harmonies which form 
the groundwork of two-part singing. The theory of har- 
mony is first taught by means of the scale, staff intervals, 
tones, and degrees, explaining and giving exercises in sec- 
ond, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, and sevenths, with dia- 
grams of each and of triads and chords of the sevenths. 
These are followed by practical exercises and songs upon 
the triads. Part II. deals with the minor scales, giving com- 
parisons between the major and its relative minor scales; and 
Part III. of modulation, which is treated in a progressive 
order, commencing with C major, through G major, D major, 
and soon. Songs without words are introduced, and these 
are followed by melodies illustrating the principles of mu- 
sic as far as they have been taught. The book is closed 
with an appendix, teaching time with the addition of the 
time names—Chapter I. presenting simple measures ; Chap- 
ter IL, two sounds of equal length in each part of the 
measure ; and Chapter III., four sounds of equal length in 
each part of the measure ; thus going as far as it is deemed 
necessary to provide time-names in popular music. 
Throughout the book many hints are given to the teacher 
as to best method to pursue in teaching this course. The 
printing is well done, and the binding is boards in 12mo 
size. 

THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL; THE CATHEDRAL ; FAVORITE 
PormMs. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 75 cents. 

This book is one of that little library of gems recently 
issued under the general caption, ‘“‘ Modern Classics,”’ each 
volume including selections, and, in many cases, entire 
masterpieces in poetry and prose from the best American 
and English authors. The favorite poems include the 
Commemoration Ode, selections from the Bigelow Papers, 
and other of the author’s best known verses; these are 
accompanied by a number of wood-cut illustrations. 

Nowadays, it is expected that every young student shall 





the fault of this little work, so carefully collated in such 
convenient compass, so neatly and tastefully bound, and 
offered at so low a price. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A pew and revised edition has been issued by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge's interesting work on “ The 
English Colonies in America.” 


A late addition to the series of the World's Workers (New 
York : Cassell & Co.) is a brief biography of Genera! Gordon. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently published a little 
pamphlet for the Health Jolting Chair Co. of N. Y., under the 
title of * Exercise of the Internal Organs of the Body Necessary 
to Health.” A copy can be had by addressing the publishers, or 
the Health Jolting Chair Co., No. 150 West 23d street, New York. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, applied to eminent oculists for 
such information as would lead to the manufacture of type espe- 
cially suited for youth in public schools, and to meet the increas- 
ing complaint that the eyesight of children is generally impaired 
by close study of many of the school books now in use. The re- 
sult has been that they have had special type manufactured for 
their own use exclusively, and the New National Readers and the 
United States History, in the printing of which this type has been 
used, are receiving high commendations from all sides. 


In “ Triumphant Democracy,” published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, the author, Andrew Carnegie, argues that all nations must 
eventually came to the principle of equa ity of the citizens in the 
affairs of its government. 


Emma Marshall has a new novel in the press of Cassell & Co. 
Ttis called “ No. XIII; The Story of the Lost Vestal.” Ancient 
Rome is the scene of the story and the ancient Romans are the 
characters. 


Truman A. DeWeese, of the South Bend Tribune, has edited and 
will soon publish “ A Key to the Higher Institutions of Learning,” 
an illustrated directory and historical review of the leading col- 
leges, academies, universities, and seminaries of the United States. 


Messrs. Smead, Wills & Co., Elmira, N. Y., have prepared a pam- 
phiet on the “ Warming and Ventilation of Buildings,” upon the 
principles as designed by Hon. Henry Ruttan, B. R. Hawley, and 
Isaac D. Smead, in which are contained many wood-cuts and col- 
ored lithographs, illustrating their methods as compared with the 
common plans by grates, stoves, steam coils. warm air from fur- 
nace, etc. The pamphiet is handsomely gotten up, and the sub- 
ject is presented in an intelligent manner, in accordance with the 
latest scientific discoveries, and is worthy the consi !eration of all 
interested in the matter. 


The Gladstone-Huxley controversy over the question of the 
“ Scientific Significonce of the Book of Genesis,” is continued in 
the April Popular Science Monthly. 


A copy of the first edition of Thackeray's * Book of Snobs” was 
sold in London the other day for $22. The first edition of “ The 
History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond” 
sells for $15. 

Besides the work he has already published through the Scribners, 
Lieut. Greely has written an official report of his Arctic expedi- 
tion. which will be published at Washington as a public docu- 
ment. 

A daughter of W. D. Howells is about to try her hand at fiction; 
a daughter of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has just published a novel ; 
ason of William Black has begun writing stories for children ; a 
sister of E. P. Roe publishes a novel, and a son of Justin McCar- 
thy has recently given a book to the world. 

Macmillan & Co.’s issue of Natwre for March having formed 
part of the cargo of the steamship Oregon, a further supply was 
ordered by cable. 

CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

First Report of the Art Students’ League of New York. Frank 
Waller, President and Director. 

Report of the School Committee of Attleborough, Mass., year 
ending Feb. 28, 1886. Henry M. Maxon, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Session of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines, Dec. 28-31, 1885. W. N. 
Hull, Secretary. 

Catalogue of the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1885, and Prospectus for 1886. Edward Brooks, 
A.M., Ph.D., President. 

Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
Rochester, N. Y. 8. A. Ellis, Superintendent. 


Eighteenth Annual Catalorue of Hiran College, O., fo- the year 
ending June, 1885. George H. Laughhn, A.M., President. 


Annual of the Public Schools of the City of Evansville. 
re ending August 31, 1885. John Cooper, A.M. 
Superintendent. 


Minutes of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Provincial Edu 
cational tion of Nova Scotia, July 15-16, 1885. David 
Allison. LL.D., President. 


Fifth Annual Report of the New West Education Commission 
Chicago, Til. Rev. A. F. Noble, D.D., President. 

The Mormon Menace, a Discourse before the New West Educa- 
tion Commission, Nov. 15, 1885. By George Whitfield Phillips. 

Digest of the Public School Laws of Tennessee; compiled by 
Hon. Thos. H. Payne, State Superintendent. 


Discussion of the Paper of E. L. Corthell, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 00 
the South Pass Jetties, by James B. Eads. 


Repor* of the Worcester Schools, 1885, A. P. Marble, Superin 
tendent. 


Catalogue of the Berzelius Society of Yale College. 
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From JAMES M. SAWIN, Prin. Point St. Grammar 


School, Providence, 
TREASURE-TROVE. 


zine for young folks. Copies of it are taken in my school, 
and constant use is made of it in some of the classes.” 


R.I. “I shall use myinfluence for | Portland, 
It is a charming and valuable maga- received 


month for the year 1886.” 


From W. A. WETZEL, Supt. of City Schools, | East 
Oregon. “Your samples 

and examined. I am highly pleased with the 
e. I want it in our fifth grade as a supplemen- 





of TREASURE-TROVE | Haven, Ct., says : 


found nothing so well adapted and satisfactory.” 





‘“‘I consider TREASURE-TROVE AND PUPIL’s Com- 
PANION to be among the very best (if not the best) magazine of 


and girls than TREASURE-TROVE AND PUPILS’ COMPANION. It| intend to urge the introduction of this magazine among our its kind now published. It should be used in schools for supple- 


From W. L. CUMMINGS, Co. Supt. of Schools, Trempea- 


mentary reading.” 


I leau, Wis. 


From THOMAS M. BALLIET, Boys High School Building, 


pupils this year, Success to you in your good work.” 


Erom H. B. STREVER, County Supt. of Schools, Cherokee, 
Iowa. ‘‘No better paper could be put into the hands of the boys | Reading, Pa. ‘‘I can heartily recommend TREASURE-TROVE. 





is a Treasure both for school use and the home circle.” 





50,000 


Subscribers 


TREASURE-TROVE 


PUPILS’ COMPANION, 


YEAR OF 1886. 
We invite all persons in- 


Pure, Entertaining 
Attractive, Educative 


cts. per year in clubs of 25 and over. Reading for the Young 
with us in se- 





WOLSTAN Pty tf 
ALICE M. 


W. HAGAR, ° 
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Lode, Eprrors. 
— MANAGER. 
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magazine to be sent. People! 
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the magazine 
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Letters to publishers should be addressed to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pi., N. Y. 
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he 2 po rd Every oral t Padascne Tnove is a direct help 
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IF fh ARE FABENTS f 


Subscribe for the children, and enco 


Offers are so liberal that no one who reads one or 
more of the beautiful premiums. 

DECIDE upon what books you and then wees to obtain them 
—all of your ff will he! — We with all the sample 


copies you desire to aid you in securing wil supply you 


27. THE AMERICAN GIRLS’ HOME BOOK OF WORK 
AND PLAY, By Helen Campbell. Quarto, 140 illustrations, 417 pp. 
We know of no work that 








in & be te ay as a means of * instruc- 
and t.” Here is a book t will highly our readers. 
.00. Clubbed with £-TROVE for or as pre- 
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May. 330 illustrations. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ADDITIONAL NUMBERS TO 


Treasure-Trove Library for Young People. 


Clubbed with the Magazine, given as Premium, or sent, 
post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of price. 
*,* For description of the first eighteen numbers of TREASURE- 
Trove LiBRARY—sev copy Feb. TREASURE-TROVE. 
19. TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM 
LONG AGO TO NOW. 


John G. Whittier says of this book: “It is the ota told 
story of past centuries of the world’s progress till now. th told 


in an clear, and intensely entertaining way. It Senn to me 
that n ing could oe more enjoyable to the boy of our period, 
than the story of how boys of all ages lived and acted. ( *hildren 
of a la growth will find in its pages an irresistible charm. 


Price of k, $1.00. 
Given as a premium for three eeeetotens and $3.00, or 
clubbed with Treasurt-Trove for $1.60 


20. THE QUEEN’S BODY-GUARD; A STORY OF 
AMERICAN LIFE FOR GIRLS. 


This is one of the best books for girls ever published. It is full 
of — natural in plot, and rich in pathos. It is fascinating 
and hel It is unsurpassed in moral teaching. The reader 
will love, romance, and adventure, in this entertaining book. 
Price, $1.50. Ytlubbed w with Treasurg-TRove for $1.75. or will be 
sent to any dress as  _ for three subscriptions to 

URE-TROVE and $3.00 


21. TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM. 


This is one of the stories that will never w old. It isas popular 
to-day as when first issued. It isa story full of meaning, and has 
done — perhaps, than any other human agency, in ys! up 
the people to the terrible effects of Intemperance. It has fll 
ay re hehmlpr ys of —-—— as Uncle aon wv 
in on su to ayers. very young n should rea 
this book. New edition. Price, $1.25. bru bed with TREASURE- 
ws for $1.60, or sent as plait for three subscriptions to 

the magazine and $3.00. 


2. LIVE OAK BOYS; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
RICHARD CONSTABLE, AFLOAT AND A- 
SHORE. 


This is one of Elijah Kellogg's best stories. It is the story of a 
New land boy who lived in the olden time, who went to sea 
by ul management amassed a fortune. The story is re- 
picte with accounts of sea-fights, wrecks, and all the adventures 
which capture the souls of boys. It has no objectionable Roment, 

! , fu ~*~ advice well rice of boo'c, $1.25 
EASURE TROVE for $1. 50, or sent as premium for 

vt EH and $3.00. 


23. EIGHT COUSINS. 


By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated. “ Eight Cousins " is one of Miss 
Alcott’s most fascinating books. It isa charming story of home life, 
the ae characters and thrilling incidents will iaterest the 
reader. The heroine, Rose, will be a favorite with the boys as 
well as the giris. Prive of book, $1.50. Clubbed with TReAsuRE- 
rete for $1.70, or sent as premium for four subscriptions and 


24. ROSE IN BLOOM, 


Louise M. Alcott. Tlustrated. “ Rose in Bloom ™ is a sequel 
to Alcott's “ Eight Cousins.” The readers who have made 
the acquaintance of the “ Eight Cousins" will want to know 
hese, © and follow her character until she becomes a “ Rose in 

Bloom.” The book will interest aad benefit all those who read 
it, both old and young. Offer same as for “ Eight Cousins.” 


2%. BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; OR, THE YOUNG 
DEFENDERS. 


Elijah Kellogg. i6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 
The scene is laid among the backwoods of oh ae ivania, on the 
~—,% —~ oem | in on all sides by moun- 
re laid upon the young heroes 
the Indians, a aiding the toils and sharing the 


of the story—fighting 
rils of their areata, pigeee Sete ing what they under- 
ook, and showing at an — hing courage and en- 


and a never fails to have a 

and this one, like all of Mr. 
to the genera! rule. Clubbed 
or given as premium for three 


durance. A story of the w 
strong charm for young 

Kell "s stories, will be no exce: 
with Treasure-Trove for $1. 
subscriptions and $3. 


26.THE AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK, OR 

ee 
By D. G. Beast. This very iB. consisting of very 
beauti- 


a reo poses, © Sree illustrated and is 
= und in cl d gilt. Itis a book that will delight every 
va heart who is so fortunate as to acopy of it. Itis the 


ae compinte book 64 GnanES ‘or boys to do, we have 
ever read. It is g Griese tate fs int» four pacts, SP Spring, Summer, 


ings t> do with descrip- 
= ——* are told the be @ bor 
have a copy of 
i eesasendieare for 
subscri| ns and $5.00, 


We wish every one of our 


Address all orders to E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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ALFRED B. FIFIELD, Prin, Eaton n School. New 
: “For a year or more, with a consider- 
able variety of reading matter, we have been using THE 
tary reader. With that in view, send me 200 copies per Puptts’ CoMPANION, and for certain grades we have 


nporjyary],, 


peo 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


-~uvy ‘dogsTy] 38 ‘fooyog jo jedpung ‘NAG 1HE “DM Wor 


SCHOOL JOURNAL or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


: 
dal 





WV E with to c200pe 0 good local agent in every school 

district, town, and county. We are ready to pay 
a liberal cash commission to any one who will give 
his or her whole time, or even a part of the time to 
obtaining subscriptions. Send for sample copy, terms, 
etc. Teachers are requested to see that clubs are se- 
cured in their classes or schools. 


CO, Educational Publishe-s, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


N. ¥. SCHOOL JOUBNAL. Price................--+++- $2-50 
TREASURE-TROVE. Price......... 2.0... ..000s ceceeees 


BOTH TO ONE ADDRESS, $3.00 
TEACHERS’ INST. AND PRACTICAL TEACHER, 81. - 
__ 1.00 


BOTH TO ONE ADDRESS, $1.80 
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For. [Bjorssvs on 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially — 


mend to ladies and to the communit in gen 
the employment of your pure ‘ la Belle F sotle 
soap over any ad’ ed article, 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








Y‘Costumes 

of Finest fabrick 

are nate 

or Dyed 
without ir injury 








at 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 

SOT AG) tO EAE ye . 
Boston. aa: | PMY ANew ork. 
Price List Sent Free. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeine, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0. 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
Ripping. 

oods received and returned by mail and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 








T= publishers of THE ScHooL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested. sre sent them that 


they may send them specimen copies. 


Laue tian 





band aalid Chale Combined. 
A S. rice, $7 


LUBURG MFG Ba 145 N. 8th oF fy ft fa 


NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. 


(Pat. Dec. 27,1881.) For making 
Rugs. Tidies, Hoods, Mittens. ete 
Sent by mail, full directions. Price 

aents WA s Man'frs 
and dealers in Yarns 
O., Taledo, O 


CNet YOU BUY A BICYCLE 














$1 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burla 
Address E, ROSS & 





Of any kind, send stamp to A, W 
Dayton Ohio, for large tiiuetrars 
List of NEw_and SEconp-HaND Maquuem. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—STEAMERS— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening 1 ine onthe Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK tor ALBANY from Pier 

41, North River, foot of Canal Street.ev week 

day at 6P. M. ickets sold and papenge ae eoket 

to all peint , North, East and West. 

BANY for NEW Y ORK, at 8 P. M., or on ~F 

of trains from the North, West and Kast. 

J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 

41, North River, Nuw York. 

M, B. WATERS, General Pass’ Agent, A’ bany. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 
We-want an m agent in every Sowa for people, I 

is edueate, instructive, and in iiteresting. it 
tes per } at It wit Rend ee ital Pica ovly 











it. One it sent us 5,0 eaboctpaions 
tote boi established, a, widely, i one ulated, — 


nts 
village, a | m. district. Write for "he epetal 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The Bridge Teacher's Agency ed as 
Tremont street, Boston, is an ente 
concern and an efficient medium for r the 
transaction of business between teachers 
desiring positions and institutions of all 

es, needing the services of competent 

a wate e are sure that all that ap- 

ply to t 1is bureau will be more than satis- 

ed with the attention received and the 
results attained. 


It isa mistake to sup’ that a dress or 
cloak need be utterly discarded this sum- 
mer, because it is faded and discolored 
from last season’s wear. On the contrar 
it may be at a small outlay, put in suc 
condition, that your most intimate nee 
would never recognize it, and, in fact, 
wouldn’t know it yourself because © its 
freshness and color, if it were not for the 
fact that you had sent it to Lewando’s 
French dying and cleansing establishment, 
at the corner of Fifth avenue and 14th 
street, New York, and received it back 
from them, pressed, cleansed, and dyed in 
the most perfect and satisfactory manner. 





The time will soon come aga‘n when 
thousands will be longing for the cool, re- 
freshing breezes of the Hudson. Already | & 
many residents of Albany are glad to avail 
themselves of che pleasant accommoda- 
tions of the steamers on the Evenin, 
Line. The hours of departure and arriva 
are convenient for trave sooty excursionists, 
and business men, and everything in con- 
nection with this ular route conduces 
to the comfort and pleasure of its patrons. 
The officers of the boat are always courte- 
ous and obliging and looking after the 
comfort of their p ssengers, which is one 
of the secrets of the great popularity of 
the line. The general passenger agent has 
made the line far and widely known, 
through his advertisements, in the shape 
of posteis, folders, book marks, blotting 

rs, &c., all gotten up in the most 
unique style. 


Teachers at the summer institutes could 
never manage to get along without the 
convenient fashions in stationery, of the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Company, The 
handy writing tablets, composition and 
exercise books and Quincy practice-paper 
have come to be fairly indispensable to all 
teachers that wish to do their work in the 
neatest and speediest manner. These 
tablets are equally useful to the scholars 
and to all travellers that wish to write 
letters en route. 


The study of physical geography has no 
more renowned champion than that 
scholarly and accomplished author Prof. 
Maury, whose text-books are familiarly 
known throughout the count Beauti- 
ful and substantial wall-maps se bY the same 
author are published in connection with 
his ‘‘ Revised Physical Geography,” by the 
University Publishing Co. "oF 19 Muvray 
street, New York. his house also issues 
the Clarendon Dictionary, which has be- 
come a favorite wherever known, on ac- 
count of its convenient form and intrinsic 
merits. Prof. C. 8. Venable’s Easy Alge- 
bra is another of their publications that i is 
widely popular among teachers and 
specially useful in primary mathematical 
work. Reference is suggested to the ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


Already many of our readers are con- 
sidering where they shall spend the sum- 
mer, and if they will accept a suggestion 
from us, we are free to declare that we 
know of no more healthy and delightful 
locality than the White Mountain region. 
It combines the most picturesque mount- 
ain scenery and beautiful surroundings 
with accessibility and good accommoda- 
tions. The pleasantest way to go is, of 
course, by the Fall River Line, whose 
splendid steamers, the Pilgrim, Bristol, 
and P; ovidence, are unsurpassed for safety, 
speed, and comfort, or rather we should 
say, luxury. An ‘important point with 
these boats is, that they are lighted with 
electricity, thus reducing toa minimum 
that always terrible danger of fire. In ad- 
dition to these advantages is the assurance 
of a good full night’s sleep, an important 
consideration with one travelling for 

leasure. In fact, the trip on one of these 
oe is among the most agreeable feat- 
ures of the tourist’s vacation. 


IMPORTANT‘, 
Mowe ty visit or wage New York City, are 


Hire, 
ston at at tthe — Union 4 s. - opposite > Grand 
ms fitted up at acostof one 





million 2 agit and upwards per Ay 

tor. Restaurant supplied with 

best. orse >. stages and elevated rail- 

road to all depo Families can live better for 

oes money at Pihe Grand Union Hotel than iet 
~ other first-class hotel in the city. 


TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 





NOTICE. 


pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on bis = 4 to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


Ths Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW ENCLAND 
Bureau of Education 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


SYRACUSE, 4 . NEW YORE. 
From A. M. Wricur, Feb. 19, 
1886. ‘“‘ Having accepted the po- 
sition at Waterville at $1,800, it 
became necessary to fill m: 
ace at Moravia, N. Y., at $120). 
turned naturally 10 your 
ency as the where a suit- 
able =e i 1 tbefound. The 





cussion of various candidates, selected as best dtted 
for the place Mr. W. C. Kruse, who has since been elec- 
ted The fuct :hat this gentleman wae at the time t: ach- 
ing in the State of Alabama, is perhaps as strong proof 
as can be giveacf the advantages of consulting your 
Agenc 
DON'T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 

For circulars, applicat‘on blank, specimen oto— 
grape. ¢ ete., send stamp to address as above. Send 


CATAL OGUE OF BOOKS ON PEDAGOGY. 





yAN'S EXCH, 


w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Sepeies Professors, Teach Gover Mu- 

~ Ln etc., » to Come: Schools, Families and 

hurches. sO eepers, nographers, 

Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Reliable Teachers 
Prometty quevties for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges illed Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School l’roperty rented and sold, ‘School and 
Kindergarten Materia), etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th St., bet. Pa. and 4th Ave., 


REST TEACHERS, atz"S8i0A% 


pr eal provided for, Families, Schools, and 
cochers a supplied with Positions. 
ools free to 











to Parepta. 
School Pro ted and sold. 
Bobool and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W SCHERMERHORN & OO., 
American Schoo! Institute. 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 


Is under the management of a fessional educato: 
who has a forty years in thé sehool- room, and had 
devoted mi tioa to the schoo! and teachers 
; does business in every state 
tory; teachers le less than any other re- 
fable Cy 5 hool Officers for ser- 
vices re’ 
Cireul at Forms of Application sent free. 
ADDREss, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Inter-State Teachers’ Agency. 
San Francisco, CaALiFoRNia. 
Offers unsurpassed Opportunities to those desiring 
tions as Teachers. Our main office, located in the 
‘4 lis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices the East, all ay oe earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registrat 
Correspondence wante1 with a sultable person 


for the manesoment of ap Eastern Branch. Hefer- 
en D,O.Ke ~ * te President “Cornell University, 
D, M. Prof. Michigan University. 





Bens —_ dsmngtige aay 
Recom ey good 


echools Re paren Mr L F. Brockway, Mang’r. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 





American -, Foreign 
Teachers net 
Introduces to caligues, pebocis, and iy -E 
thd Governeaes Tor eve every department ot instru 


sen; Focomaneue good schools to parents. 
"Mrs. M, tnd Yorston Teachers pene, 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


in all the States and 
Prot J. B, a walteven r Academy, Nelson. 
o. if Spencer Y . 
Ind, Ter. tes: “Having secured this tion 
Scone’ ihe’ Pa Ed. Bureau | can testify to i —— 
~~ Teachers can rel A <.! mavens their meri 
fait —_ Pi information | 
uations in all ay of the count Its busi- 
ness is conducted in an honorable and efficient man- 
ner.” Many teachers needed, register be For vor epok- 
oes form and list of testimonials ad 
LANDIS, ManaGer, 631 Hamilton St., )X— —4 Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books numerous “ ca‘ls” for 
teachers for Septem. " Eaceeetas Super- 


trtendents, Ry BE and Grade 
Teache stamp he cireular and 
apeliontion = tesk 


A. LOVELL & CO.,} 
W.D. KERR, | MANAGERS. 
UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY.- 
16 Astor Place, New York. 











, 

THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 

Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOG Allee B. tacthen, a. D. 


Cloth, #00; Moroses, $e MARY FUR cence 








A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotion to work it for 16c. 
A FELT Tipyi 


And Imported ae Silk to work it, for 20c. 
7 * Waste Stik, 25c. per er package 


mor 
jae A t.- Plush an 
struction r three 2c. stam 


New Book, How to Use Fancy Work Materiais, for 10c. 


All in tnis advertisement for 42-2c, stam 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Coan te Mass. 





Rs will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the ScHooL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 














will not ¢ but La 
aan NStheleather. 
Your shoe dealer will beep tb 





ft. Use no other. 











GLA 


Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
analy of foods and oF Bematiful Ps rior H 
and premiums as we, 
address 


P. Os Box 269. 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


crete Pant RELIABLE. NO HUMBUG 


awe your timate ost wt 


Teatest inducements ever offered. 
a for our selebrated Te Teas and Coffees, and oon as 
bent OA or a Rose China Tea Set, or 
or Moss Decorated Toilet 


cr atine Geanhe 


Set, 
n Le: , or Watch. No house can give the same 
e stand at the head van et ay 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


head and defy 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Now York. 





A 





LIVE TEACHER WANTED at every County Institute, and 
meeting of teachers in this country. 
acquaintance and energy’always do well. 
hear fone all who mean business. 
ments have been made with successful agents of last year. 


Address, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Cumton Prace. N. Y. 


Teachers of jarge 
We want to 
A large number of appoint- 
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For Liver 


Disorders 


And for all affections of the Stomach and Bowels, prompt relief and cure are afforded 


by the use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They 


easily correct slight derangements of these 


organs, and are of incalculable benefit in chronic cases. 


I have been using Ayer’s Pills, in my family, for over three years, and find in 
them an effective remedy for Constipation and indigestion. We are never without 


these Pills in the house. — Moses Grenier, 7 


2 Hall st., Lowell, Mass. 


For years I have been subject to Constipation and Nervous Headaches, caused 
by Indigestion and derangement of the Liver. After taking various kinds of medicine, 


I have become convinced that Ayer’s Pills are the best. 


They bave never failed to 


relieve my bilious attacks in a short time, and I am sure my system retains its 


tone longér, after the use of these Pills 


» than has been the case with any other 


medicine I have tried. — H. 8. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are the safest and best medicine I ever used for Bowel Com- 


plaint. I have never known them fail 


to cure this disorder. They have been 


peculiarly effective, in my family, in all cases of Liver 


And. Stomach Troubles. 


Ayer’s Pills are prompt and mild in their action; they gently stimulate the liver, and 


- 


always leave the bowels iu a natural condition. — Philip Caldwell, Beverly, Mass. 
After sixteen hours of intense suffering with Bilious Colic,I took Aver’s 


Cathartic Pills. In half an hour the pain 


in my stomach and bowels subsided, and 


I quickly recovered. —R. 8. Heathfield, 63 Chestnut st., Providence, R. I. 


For nearly five vears I was a confirmed dyspeptic. 
of this time, my life was a burden to me. 
I tried various remedies. but found no relief 


emaciated, and was unable to work. 


until [ be; taking Ayer’s Pills. A few 


During the last three months 
ad no appetite, became pale and 


boxes of this medicine greatly improved 


my appetite, restored my liver and stomach to a healthy condition, and my food 
now digests perfectly. — Ernest Lewis, 43 Main st., Lewiston, N. Y. 


Avyer’s Pills have cured a case of Chronic Dyspepsia, here, which resisted other 


remedies, and had become a very serious affliction. 


has created a sensation in this locality. —S. 


For a number of years I was greatly troubled with Dyspepsia. 


weak, nervous, had no appetite, and there 
would bear. 


The cure is remarkable, and 
K. Jones, M. D., Brighton, Mich. 


T heeame 
were but few kinds of food my stomach 


After taking a number of remedies, without obtaining relief, I began 
to use Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, and, at the same time, commenced dieting. 


This treat- 


ment effected a complete cure. — Jeremiah W. Styles, Fort Madison, lowa, 


AY E R , Sy SUGAR-COATED 
CATHARTIC 


PILLS, 


Prepared by I’r. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 





SS 


RAVEN 


SHOE 


the Boftens and 
ladies’ 


BUTTON “OTTiEY, 





GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
dit. Is ical. Take 

no other. Beware of imitations. 

Mfrea,. NEW YORK. ¢£ 








R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIALSALE OF LA DIES'AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK aT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, | when beavy clothi 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL1. COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


UR readers are urged to examine the ad- 
columns each week, as inter- 

esting announcements wil! always be found 
there. When communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers will render a special service to 
ScHooL JOURNAL by mentioning it on such 
Some pizortionss. seem to re- 





quire this — ae announce- 
particular class 
thee 5 9 Hence this request. 


James MCreery & Co. 


Exhibit this week, their spri i t- 
tations in Black and Colored Silks, Vel. 
vets, etc., with the latest cesigns in 
Rich Novelties to match for Combina- 
tions. They offer several hundred pieces 
fancy Silks in Glace Checks, Louisiennes, 
Foulards, Tricotine, Imprimes, etc., at 
greatly reduced prices. Riso 5,000 yards 
of Rich Silk and Velvet novelties in 
various designs at about half their cost 
to import. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. Address, 


Broadway, cor. 11th St., 
New York. 








We haye been shown some of the boys’ suits re- 
cently adv by stores as tempting 
baits at marvelously low prices. At this season, 
must be worn fcr at least 
two months, is a it, summer suit of flimsy, 
shoddy material cheap at any price for imme- 
diate wants ? 

After you have seen the alleged else 
where, call and examine the strong, medium- 
wee suits that we are selling for 35, $6 and $7. 

here, please see what we are doing in boys’ 
hoes, hats, shirts-waists and furnishings. 


ROGERS, PEET & C0., 


CLOTHES, HATS, AND SHOES, 
569-575 Broadway. 
Opposite Merropo.i an Hore, 
NEW YORK. 


YQEADERS will confer a favor by men- 
Honing the JOURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers. 








JOURNAL. 


A MAN said to me the other night :| 
** Jones, I wouldn’t have missed your ser- | 
mon for $10,” and yet, when the plate 
was passed around, that man put in a} 
copper cent.—Sam JONEs. 


Kosciusko MurpHy: “ Do you know) 
the man who drives that hack with the | 
bay horse ?” 

Gilhonly : ‘‘ Yes, I know him.” 

‘Well, he started out from Austin 
when the train left the depot, and he got | 
to San Antonia just as the train ran into 
the depot over there.” 

** He must have had a good team.” 

** No, he didn’t have any team; he was 
on the train.” 





HE was trying to beat a Chatham street 
dealer down on asuit of clothes, and he 
finally observed : ‘‘ You'll admit that wool 
is down, won’t you?” 

* Oh! yes.” 

“Anil cotton is down, 
down ?” 

** Shust so.” 

“ Well, then, how can you call that suit 
worth $14 ?” 

*“ My friendt, you haf entirely forgotten 
dot buttons vhas way oop. Dot vhas der 
basis I figure on.” 


and labor is 


Youne swell (at telephone): ‘‘Are you 
disengaged for this evening, Miss Jones ?” 
Faint voice : ‘‘ What do you say ?’ Young 
swell: ** Will you be engaged this even- 
ing?” Faint voice: ‘‘ Whats that you 


say *’ Young swell (slowly) :*‘ Will your 
time be occupied this evening?” Fuint 
voice: “I can’t bear you.’ Young 


swell (very loud):‘ Are you working to- 
night?’ Faint voice: ten/lones swell 
“All right, then. Ill come’: down to 
the store.” Chorus of haw haws from his 
listening friends. 


**Can a man marry his widow’s sister ¢” 
is one of the traps laid for unreflecting 
persons. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MES. WINSLOW'S SOO: HING SYRUP -houkd al- 
ways te used for (HILDREN TEETHING. it 
3S -OTHES the CHILD, :OFTENS the WUNS. allave 
all pam, ‘ URES WiND COLIC end is the BEST REM 
EDY FOR DIARRH(Es. 25 LTS. A BOTTLE, 

An ounce of keep-your-mouth-shut is 
better than a pound of explanation after 
you have said it. 


A man seeing the sign ‘‘ Hands off,” 
innocently asked if they had gone ona 
picnic. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pur- Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphtes. in Tubercular 
Troubles of the Lungs. Dr. A. F. JOHNSON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, says: ‘‘I have used 
Scott’s Emulsion in Tubercular troubles 
with satisfaction, both to patients and 
myself. 


On account of the hard times coats are 
worn longer than usual. 


A fly is said to have 16,000 eyes. No 
wonder he is careless where he leaves his 
specs. 


I have had Catarrh for years in its worst 
form. Before I had used one bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm droppings into my throat 
had ceased, pain and soreness in my head 
was removed, as wellas deafness, It gives 
me immediate relief for cold in the head.— 
Mrs. J. D. HaGarporn, Union, N. Y, 
Price 50 cents. 

Even the laziest boy can catch a licking. 


Life is short—only four letters in it. 
Three quarters of it is a “lie” anda half 
of it isan “if.” 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM, 


Is always reliable. Reliev.s Coughs, Colds and 
U affections of the Throat an 1 Lungs. 


Do not tell a man that he lies, It is vul- 
gar. Say that his language suggests to 
your mind a summer resort c . 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap neals and beant fies, 250. 

GermanCorn Kemover killsCorns, Bunions, 5c 

Hill's Hair and Whisker & Brown, Sc. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 3c 


‘I find that with light meals my health 
improves,” said uimaux ; and down 
went another candle. 


Difficulty of breathing, a short. dry cough, a 
quick — and pain in the left side 
m “ 


chest and uve Ge couga, we 

Horehound, and Tar. 

certain, at any drug store at 25c., . and $1. 
When a man falls down his tem:per gen- 

erally gets up before he does. 

PILES tcter'rturss. No purge, no save, no 


free.gby « C. aes ae at. N. 4 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilia and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


____ 100 Doses One Dollar 
CREAM Balm GATARRH 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed 
effectually cleansing tbe 
head of catarrbal virus, 

causing healthy secre 

tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasal 
pa‘ sages from additional 
colds, completely heals 
tbe sores—restores the 
senses Of taste and smel!. 
Not a Liquid or Sneff. 
A Quick Relief 
& Positive Cur. 
A particle is applied into . ach nostril and is - 


agreea 
bie to use. Price 5. cts: by mail or at dr iste. Send for 
circular, ELY BIOTHFRS, Druggiets, Owego. N Y. 


CURE'tH#eDE AF 


Peck's Patent Improved Cush\oned Ear Drume perfect 
y restore the hearing, and perform the work of the 
natural drum. Always in position, but invisible to 
thers and comfortable to wear, All conversation and 
even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those us- 
‘ng them. Send for Lllustrated book with testimonials, 














Address, 
¥ RIGCOY 858 Rroetwavy WN VY Wention thie paper 


OXYGEN"; 


MENT. 


For the relief and cure of Cou- 
sumption, Brenchitia, Asthma, 

ay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous 
Prostration,ctc Send stamp for 
“Manual, 


» iso Fear Colored 
Plates. Dr. petko, Opera House, 
Chicago, Lil 













i will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers 


WILSONIA 








100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt 


The most successful appliance in the world fo. 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Lumba Bleeplessness, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Diseases ot er, Kidneys and Diges- 


tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all troubles aris- 
ing from insufficient and impure blood. 


6 oo of 





(PRI aaS'am E> La 


WILSONTA INSOLES for curing Cold Feet, Rheu- 
matism in the feet and ankles, Swelling, Prickling, 
and other conditions caused by feeble circulation. 


NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic PLASTER. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





A Grammar and Composition 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By E. O. LYTE, A.M., 


PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGICS AND GRAMMAR, 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


It is impossible within the limited space here to give an 

ng an improved 
examine and rey Ah for himself as to its merits. 

ae copy will be sent to thos» » requesting it, on receipt of the introduction price book 


hence we would ask every teacher d 
grades to send for the complete work, so as to 


to return if not adopted. 


‘om new work; 


oar atannate Segetotinn ot 


ail 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL'S EDUCATION Of MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss EL1zaBetTH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 


in the — a 
Body, 
Part I os _k-— in Plants, price $1.00. 
R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, 
whatever their merits, were certain 
hutely perfect. There was somet! ng 
answered every question that was 


yers or mathematicians ” 


ent of Grammar School No. 49, New York 
Pupil’s Edition, 36 cents. Parr ll—The AB 


ws Bod, the 

almost ) brotar-maturel in the y 
to them. PThey exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were alw: wee as cone ite and aoe as if they had 
he books and learn how it is done. 


. Part i—The Human 
Reader, price 20 conts. 
methods used in this school:—“ The results 

The inteliectual drill of the children was abso- 

readiness with 


been revised by a committee of law- 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, | 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM. . 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. inde. 
Containing Dislogues Motion Songs, bleau. 
Charades, Biackboard Exercises, ete., for Primary 
Sebeets, Kindergartens. lvoL, 1émo, boards. Price, 

EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 

Dialogues, Speeches, p Faplonas, Cascades Bip Blackboard 

ye > h Schosl. t vol, ms boards. 

Price, o' 


LEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
epetons, Motion Songs, 
= entirel 


al price, 50 cts. 
THE NE DIALOGUES. By C. M. Barrows. 
1 ve. me boards. original; 


Dialogues, new and 
MANOA val “OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
Schools. 


Exercises, etc oanntes 








Pr 





INDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Written and Collected by Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, ruse al +4 National Fine’ 
1: stitute, ton, D.C. 1 vol. 
rice, 50 Ry 


ARADES AND pilbebicveb ese. For 


hool and Home Ruterteinment, ve additions by | calion, Boston, 


ice, 50 cts. 
r School and 
Home, with were = Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 
rds ; price, 50 
* ef the XA sent by mail, postage paid; on 
receipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


55 Franklin St., Boston: 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing ng: Rosie. pee S Models, 


Poeags 3 onions ee on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING wMODELS- 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 
These MODELS have been special capes for the 
scnetens of Form and Dra’ ly deste and Gram- 
They sist of both Solids and Tablets, 
qesanacé in a carefully graded series, are more ¥ with 
the a1 test regard for acc Loa ss maz. and 
furo hed at the lowest le pric hey have 
been ado ope by te leading cities of the country, and 
are abso —~ pa. dapensel ‘le to the correct teaching 


of Form ai wing in every stage,and especially 
at the —T- 


Fer catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG Bo naihig Anime! oe co, 
k Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


Latest—Th 


Prepared exprely for school une use and adapted 
to any series of Geographi 


8c! 
Oltver Optic. 1 vol., somo, bos 
POPOL. AMUSE ENTS. “ 











J 


Md, 


TLL 
Fi a Wi 


Size uniformly 54x68 inobes, 5 mounted on 
cloth, — rollers, colored and varnished. 
for list and prices. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Importers and 


“Sond 
Bookseters, 





5 Cmte M 
Bromfield § ire Shek, Meaten. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folke’ -Folke’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Ada to children ranging from ten years old 
down to lisping infancy, aud suited to every oc- 
casion in which the wttle ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Kea 

Young Folke’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, , and simple 

logues, all new @ mal, and suited to 

the wants of children from five to fifteen ears. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springfield, Iil. 
Wouns Folke’ Mecitatione. 

Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 

This! book contains ehoice Readings and’ Recita- 
tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

years of age. 

**We can commend this work with confidence 
ascaiculated to elevate and ur rify the tastes of 
Mo for whom it is design ournal of Edu- 

; ass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OG. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying —Botany 
The Calculus—Chemistry—Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 





sve | Engineering—Steam Engine—Architecturs. 
ézc. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


* oot Snatages and specimen pages sent free by 


SCHOOL Boucur 


OUCHT 
TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the Schvol Books you wish to 
eS ae ewe make an offer for cash or 


W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts,, Phila. 





Barnes’ New 


Barner’ Element 
Barnes’ Complete 


which, after all 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. All the names 
a oe a wea i Se 
oO sogenanaves n 
Stan Time, Com Latitude, | B 
Areas, Elevations, and ae BE erate, | 
of River Navigation, Scale of Distances 
traveled in given time by rail or steamer. —_ 
lands, Low Principal Sea ports, 


Commercial Routes are all vig 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Geographical Course. 
TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Geography. 


eography. 
The o chioot ks in rar. 2o the 9 ppugenation o of these books was not co much Cheapness as Perfection, 
co. 


‘TH Bx COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth, bit -60 


1.30 


Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
reas, wen me feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, T Reviews and Language les- 
a are reisan at theenh ot each —~e- The 
Iletin of Recert Discoveries 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
uk up to date with every new edition. 
) Avagnerx are given sreee, Populations, 
Mount length of Rivers, 
cing Vocabulaiy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


“We do santas 
and Greek as 
Virgil, ayy al ace, Cicero, Sail 
Xenophon’ Anubasts, seach to teach ys 
Clark’s Practical and 
mo oa Stone rd Speakers, 
mt’s 
Histories, Manesca’s French 
= Sa imple 


ice to Teachers, 1,1 
roe America 


No, \G) 1102 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHEES OF 


“~ Le mcnpacre sy eect aoe ea ne 2m 


together so fm a Latin 


waar I Gospel Of Bt. John, and 


Latin ‘Grammar: cst 6 to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
n Tan Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
pages of Interlinears Tree: Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





By W. H. 
—~ eNo t theorizing. 


king with each other. 
First and Second Reader Grade, 10 cents. 


=~. 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


RICHARDSON. 

grades. Three booke forty-eight pages each. Bound in stout manilla covers. ery 
fonsense. Intended to teach children the correct use of words in 

Al enevelens very simple and e:ementary. 


vi 


Second and Third Reader Grade, 10 Cents. 


Third and Fourth Reader Grade, 10 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
R. WINCHELL & CO, Sadugeygensi Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children, 
new CanTATA of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Har $2—Richter’s Coua- 
terpoint, $2—and Richter’s Fugue, $2—are 
three standard books on composition, by an eminent 
German Harmonist. 





Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


Aida, $2—Bells of Corneville, $1.50—Beccacie 
$2—Carmep, %2—Fatinitza, $2—Lakme, $2— 
Maritana, $2—Mefistefele, $2—Mignon, $2.50— 
Zenobia, $2—and many others. 


Tibrettos. tull and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
ceniseach. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music. In quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 


Winner’s Ideal Methods, each 75 cts, are fa- 
mous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fite, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics, $2.50, are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practi 
All teachers should use them, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS VERY CHEAP. 


We publish TREASURE-TROVE as you 
know—a capital paper full of educative 
ideas, and one that will do the children 
solid good—next best to going to school. 
We want youraid. Send us the names 
and addresses of those who are bonafide 
agents for books, papers, and magazines 
—enclose twelve cents and we will send you 
Charles Lamb’s Tales From Shakespeare, 
or Robinson Crusoe, or Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, or Swiss Family Robinson, all finely 
illustrated. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place N. Y 











CASH PAID 


FOR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION COPTES OF | ®4 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
W. J. WKEDON. 
Chambers 


Ad 
St., New York. 





EACHERS and Students are 
write toJ.A. & R. A. REID, 
vidence, R. I., for special ind 


uested to 
—-y 


vacation work. 


READERS will confer a favor by ty mentions 


the JOURNAL when comm 
» 
5 
isam pies ote | a 
Centebrook, Ct. 





SAMPLE BOOK cor'c'cts 


6 CENTS**EsSEx EXD WoruES. Troryton, ‘Cont 








Picture ta Album of 49 San- 





$i, by Stanford, is a | | 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
- 81. <4 





's Lessons 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





THE NEW BOTANY. 


KELLERMAN’S ELEMENTS OF 


BOTANY. Embracii bag ae te ae His- 
wology, Vegetable Physiology Bot- 

y and eget ae wee W. A. Keller- 
poy 12mo. 


KELLERMAN’S is diene alien 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadel phia. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Sreoks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooke’s Normal Algebra. 


annuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Woxtgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Lyte’s Book keeping and Blanks. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, FA. 








Teachers’ Provident Association. 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 


Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. 





for | 2003s ross Steam Card Works, Aa . Ch 


Address A. 8S, BUSH, 
753 , New York, 











PERRY & C2 





STEEL 
PENS 


No. 71. 
Extra Fine. 


No. 107. 


== For Schools 


Kine. 


penn ie 
receipt of 10 cents. Ask for 
Nos. 71 and 107. 

*. pmipahwengeal mancighony 


768 Bway, N.Y. 








